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President i Page 


“FOLKLORE Center’ or “Folklore Home”! Here is an idea. 

We have perhaps the finest meeting place in all the land in 
Cooperstown. What I would like to see now is a “Folklore 
Center” in the great metropolitan city where we hold our mid- 
winter meetings—a place in the great city for all folk interested in 
folklore. 

In Paris I received the warmest of welcomes from Dr. Riviera 
and his fine staff, as well as from Dr. Delarue, Van Genep, André 
Spire, and others. I was in their fine museum as well as in their 
gracious homes, and it was both an honor and a pleasure. The 
same kind of welcome was given me by Mr. Saygun and his 
co-workers in Turkey, again in their homes and in places of 
learning. Unquestionably the same will be true in other lands 
where I will meet those with whom I am kin in cultural interests. 
But in no city have I yet come to the folklore center in its own 
right. I have been told there are such places in Ireland and 
Sweden. But why not one in New York, which is considered the 
hub of artistic activity today and which is visited by people from 
all over the world? 

To such a “Folk Center” folk from our own state as well as 
from all other states interested in our work could come. It would 
mean just as much to colleagues from any part of the world where 
folklore is studied. Probably it was just such an idea which our 
Editor had in mind when he first suggested holding meetings in 
New York City. After six successful years of our organization, it 
is time to carry this thought into practice. Let us all work 
toward it. 


M.A. J. 


ea. reader will have observed that in each issue of the 
QuaRTERLY, though we usually stick rather closely to New 
York, some different phase of folklore or some neglected section 
of the State is explored. This time we are happy to publish our 
first article on folk speech, written by a South Carolinian whose 
origin made him all the keener an auditor when he was surveying 
New York State for the famous Linguistic Atlas. It is of special 
interest that for suggested names of possible informants he went 
to folklorists and local historians—just to make sure that he would 
hear authentic speech. 

Because we seem to have neglected the Syracuse-Onondaga 
County region, this time we have three articles from there. One, 
the Editor is happy to say, is from Syracuse University, from 
which we should like to have many other contributors. Greetings 
to Bill Orange! 

You will be glad to know that our issue on farm lore (Spring, 
1951), written by Edith E. Cutting, has now been published by 
the Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown as a book of 86 pages 
entitled Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep, a good proverbial 
title, though in western New York we usually say ‘“‘whistling girls 
and crowing hens.” There are pleasant little pictures by Erwin 
H. Austin, who illustrated Dr. Louis Jones’s popular Spooks of 
the Valley. Dr. Jones writes a kind and generous introduction to 
Miss Cutting’s little book, whose price of $1.25 is indeed reason- 
able. 

In our December issue we expect to publish all or part of 
Eugenia Millard’s study of children’s charms and oracles, together 
with other jolly pieces suited to the holidays. I fear that in 








September our Society may decide at its annual convention to 
raise the price of membership, so if your dues are in arrears or if 
you intend to give subscriptions as Christmas gifts, please do not 
delay. 

It is matter of regret to the Editor that the current issue 
marks the end of our journal’s official connection with the 
Cornell University Press, which was our publisher for five years, 
1945-1949, while Cornell University furnished financial aid. We 
are specially grateful to the Director of the Press, Mr. Victor 
Reynolds, and also to Mrs. Barbara Walker, whose services we 
hope to retain for editorial advice. Meanwhile we are also grateful 
to the Farmers’ Museum for taking over the sponsorship and for 
furnishing financial aid. 


H. W. T. 


THE FOLK VOCABULARY 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


By RAVEN I. MCDAVID, JR. 


HE collections of the Linguistic Atlas of the United 

States and Canada, on which this paper is based, contain 

about 170 field records from New York State, about a 
tenth of the material collected along the Atlantic Seaboard from 
southern New Brunswick to northeastern Florida. Slightly over 
half of these were made by the late Dr. Guy S. Lowman, Jjr., 
principal field investigator for the Atlas until his death in an 
automobile accident in 1941, while investigating the Finger Lakes 
region; the others—plus a few records from border communities 
in Ontario—I made during the academic year 194%1949. Material 
collected from other areas has of course been used where it throws 
light on the speech patterns of New York State. 

In examining the dialects of this country, a network of com- 
munities—in New England by towns, in the rest of the country 
by counties—is laid out according to the known facts of settlement 
history and population distribution. In each community a number 
of natives deeply rooted in the local culture are interviewed by 
a trained field worker; in most communities there are two such 
persons, or informants, one representing the oldest living native 
generation and having a minimum of formal education and 
contacts outside the community, the other being somewhat 
younger or better educated or both. In larger centers there are 
more informants, including one or more cultured informants 
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with a college education or the equivalent in general cultural 
background; some cultured informants are also included from 
small-town or rural communities. 

The interview is conducted with the help of a standard ques- 
tionnaire of about 750 items, designed to obtain a representative 
sampling of pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. The items 
chosen deal with topics of everyday conversation—the time of day, 
the weather, the household and furniture, the farm, tools and 
vehicles, clothing, topography, farm animals and calls to animals, 
crops, cooking, fruits and vegetables, wild animals, insects, 
trees and shrubs, kinship terms, body parts, states of health 
and illness, religion and superstition, social activities, busi- 
ness, and sports. The search is always for the common everyday 
term in use in the community now and in the past, rather than 
for the freak item or spectacular individual coinage—for the bone 
and blood of the language that most accurately reflects the folk 
culture of the community. The interview is conducted in as close 
an approximation to ordinary conversation as the field worker 
is able to achieve, and the responses of the informants are 
recorded on the spot in phonetic notation, using a very finely 
graded alphabet. 


SOURCES OF THE NEW YORK VOCABULARY 


The relative uniformity of American culture always. strikes 
a European observer accustomed to the sharper regional and 
local differences of the older-settled nations. All Americans have 
in common most of their grammar and vocabulary, even when 
dealing with the simple things of everyday life that are learned 
from contacts within one’s own community rather than from 
books. Even though local terms exist side by side with the general 
ones, a York Stater is likely to be understood in any English- 
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speaking community in the United States if he talks of a sawhorse, 
a vest, a fresh-water creek, a sidewalk, a ram, a bundle of wheat, 
doughnuts (with slight reservations), pancakes, cottage cheese, a 
sugar maple, a midwife, or one’s best man. Any normal horse will 
move forward if told get up! and no normal human being will 
be offended if saluted in late December with Merry Christmas! 
Even if some other local term is most frequently used in the 
community, the general term is recognized. 

Another large part of the New York State vocabulary is shared 
both by the whole North and by at least part of the Midland 
sections which get their speech patterns from Pennsylvania settle- 
ments. In the North and parts of the Midland hay may everywhere 
be gathered into haycocks and stored in the mow; a field may be 
enclosed by a stone wall or a stone fence; a farmer takes a grist 
of wheat clear across the mountain to the mill, buys his commer- 
cial fertilizer in burlap sacks or burlap bags, and sharpens his 
scythe on a whetstone. The left-hand horse of a team could be 
described as the near horse, and would whinny or whinner at 
feeding time. After school lets out a farm boy husks the corn and 
summons the hogs to the trough with the call pig! or piggie! He 
will eat bacon with his eggs for breakfast; at Sunday dinner, if 
he has eaten his string beans and greens, he may have the wishbone 
to play with. And peaches are pickled or canned according to 
whether they are clingstone or freestone. 

Where a term occurs throughout the northern area, it may be 
found in all parts of New York State. A boy throwing stones 
across a brook may be frightened at the sight of a devil’s darning- 
needle; he may have johnnycake for supper and sleep under a 
comfortable or a comforter. A farmer will summon his cows to 
the tune of co-boss! or come-boss!, carry swill to his hogs in a pail, 
and see that the traces are fastened to a whiffletree or whippletree 
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—on a two-horse rig the whiffletrees will be joined by an evener. 
A baby is wheeled in a baby carriage and creeps before it walks; 
a calf blats and a house is covered with clapboards. And after too 
much of a good time, a person is likely to be sick to his stomach. 

Where the Hudson Valley and western New England have the 
same term but eastern New England lacks it, the term is usually 
found throughout the area of northern settlement as far west as 
Lake Erie, and often to the Mississippi. So, throughout New 
York State a farmer may draw stone from the fields in a stone- 
boat, sit on the stoop after supper, look across the river flats, and 
wonder what to do with the loppered (or lobbered) milk and the 
hog’s pluck. As far west as the Finger Lakes he may make rollers 
out of buttonball logs; beyond, he will use buttonwood, if the 
tree occurs. 

Of course, the occurrence of a word in all of New England 
and in the Hudson Valley does not guarantee that it will be used 
in all of New York State. As far west as Oswego, Utica, and 
Cooperstown (but not in Syracuse, Norwich, or Binghamton)— 
and occasionally in the Genesee Valley—a house may have a 
piazza instead of a stoop, and sometimes both. 

A few words characteristic of eastern New England have 
filtered west. In the Genesee Valley oxen are—or were—driven 
with a goad. Here and there hogs are kept in a pigsty, plain flour 
is made into white bread or yeast bread, and when a lamb is 
raised on a bottle it becomes a cosset. 

Where a word is limited in distribution in New England, or 
is regarded as old-fashioned where it is found, it will most likely 
occur in New York State only sporadically, if at all. There are 
only two apparent exceptions: outside the Hudson Valley it is a 
fairly common practice to tell a cow to histe! (only a few very 
sophisticated cows understand hoist!) to get her to assume the 
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proper stance for milking; and salt-rising bread is frequently 
leavened with emptins, though the old York State term kunell is 
also heard. One farmer on Long Island has a calf that blares, as 
a few calves do in southwestern Connecticut, and many in the 
Merrimack Valley. One informant in Schuylerville—very proud 
of his Nantucket ancestry—calls a thunderstorm a tempest, as 
people commonly call it in southeastern New England. One man 
in Franklin County has helped put up posts and a roof to make a 
hay cap, like the people of Narragansett Bay; and like Narragan- 
sett Bay housewives, one Cattaraugus County housewife prepares 
apple slump in a deep pan. 

Outside the Hudson and Mohawk valleys, one may still 
encounter traces of the New England tabus—perhaps of Victorian 
origin—against mentioning the names of male animals. Possibly 
because the dairying industry is so important in New York State, 
the bull is the most widely recognized symbol of masculinity. 
Many informants report, generally with a twinkle in the eye or a 
snicker in the voice, that before women one was supposed to call 
him an animal, a critter, a sire, a toro, a male, a male cow, an ox, 
a steer, a top ox, a gentleman cow, a gentleman ox, a gentleman 
animal, or just a gentleman. However, they consistently gave the 
word bull—almost as the first natural response, and rarely with 
voice or manner indicating that the informant felt he was taking 
an awful name in vain. Only one informant suggested a ram 
might be called a gentleman sheep, and all accepted a boar under 
that name. 

Of terms generally used in the Midland and South but rarely 
in the North, one finds a few occurrences of firedogs for andirons, 
weatherboards instead of clapboards, spicket or spigot for the 
faucet on the kitchen sink (oftener for that on a barrel), many 
of singletree and doubletree (oftener the latter), respectively, 
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instead of or alongside the northern whippletree (or whiffletree) 
and evener, and one instance each (both in the Lake Erie area) 
of comfort instead of comforter or comfortable, and ground 
squirrel alongside the universal northern term chipmunk (a word 
derived from the Algonquian Indians). A number of informants 
likewise know the skunk (another word of Algonquian deriva- 
tion) by his Midland and southern (and probably earlier English) 
name of polecat. Of terms used throughout the Midland, one 
finds a few instances of blinds for shades, skillet for frying pan, a 
load or armload of wood (beside the usual northern armful), 
quarter till the hour, and bawl as the noise of a calf. 

Of terms restricted to parts of the Midland, even fewer are 
found. Of all the terms peculiar to the West Midland, which 
extends southward from western Pennsylvania to the Carolina 
and Georgia mountains, only green beans occurs in New York 
State, and its spread there may be due both to its occurrence in 
the Hudson Valley and to its adoption as a commercial term. 
From the North Midland, extending from West Jersey to Ohio, 
we have examples of piece for a lunch between meals, all over 
New York State except the Genesee Valley and the Finger Lakes. 
We also have occasional examples of worm fence for the ordinary 
crooked rail fence, run for a small fresh-water stream, smearcase 
(undoubtedly reinforced by the German immigrants of the 
nineteenth century) for cottage cheese, and side meat (plus the 
blend form side pork) alongside the prevailing northern term 
salt pork. The predominance in western New York of stone fence 
over stone wall, which is more common to the east, may be due 
to the fact that stone fence is the usual North Midland term. Of 
words that have not generally spread out of Pennsylvania, over- 
head for the barn loft is very common in western New York; 
firebug (probably a blend of firefly and lightning bug) and cluck 
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or clook for a setting hen occur sporadically; there are single 
examples of ponhaws for scrapple and flitch for a side of pork. 

Of terms common in eastern Pennsylvania and on Chesapeake 
Bay, coal oil for kerosene has the widest distribution in New 
York State, being used or known from the Finger Lakes west. 
There are a few sporadic instances of flannel cakes for pancakes 
and rick for a long haystack; since rick occurs in the lower Hudson 
Valley and far upstate, Pennsylvania influence here is not likely. 
Scrapple is known by many informants, but since most of those 
who know the word are moderately sophisticated, they may have 
learned it as a commercial term. Of terms typical of the Pennsyl- 
vania German area, only thick-milk for curdled milk (which also 
occurs as a relic in the Hudson Valley Dutch and Mohawk Valley 
German settlements) is found in New York State; it is the only 
term found for this item in the Pennsylvania settlement on the 
Welland Peninsula. From western Pennsylvania gunny sack for a 
burlap bag and baby buggy for a baby carriage have attained 
some currency in New York State, especially the western portion; 
trade channels have probably furthered the spread of both terms. 
Other terms from western Pennsylvania occur only occasionally: 
doodle for haycock, sugar camp and sugar grove beside the more 
usual sugar bush. 

As would be expected, local folk words which New York 
State has in common with areas south of Pennsylvania are few. 
The only general southern term occurring at all is snap beans, 
alongside string beans, chiefly in the Genesee Valley and Finger 
Lakes, but also in the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence Valley. 
In the former area its occurrence may be partially explained by 
settlement history, but its occurrence in northern New York is 
likely due to its adoption as a commercial term, since it is not 
found in Canada. Three terms characteristic of the Virginia 
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Piedmont are found frequently in the Genesee Valley and the 
Finger Lakes, occasionally elsewhere: waistcoat or weskut as an 
old-fashioned name for one’s vest, potato lot for a potato field, and 
nicker for the cry of a horse. However, one must be cautious about 
attributing the presence of these terms to Virginia influence: 
potato lot is fairly common in Connecticut, nicker is not unknown 
in New England, and since terms for the vest were not recorded 
for the New England Atlas, waistcoat, weskut, may also be old- 
fashioned there. 

Four words suggest Canadian influence, since they were offered 
by all Canadian informants and occur in New York chiefly in 
areas near the border: coal oil for kerosene (where Canadian 
influence reinforced that from Pennsylvania), dew worm for the 
large earthworm, and shivaree for a mock serenade after a wed- 
ding. To be sure, stook—widely distributed in England—also 
occurs in eastern Massachusetts and in the upper Connecticut 
Valley (in the latter area Canadian influence may at least have 
helped its spread); as in England, one sometimes encounters the 
form shook, probably a blend of shock and stook. 


DIALECT AREAS WITHIN NEW YORK STATE 


The investigator who expects to find very sharp dialect 
boundaries in New York State will be disappointed. There is no 
line so sharp as that between the Yankee strip of northern 
Pennsylvania and the Ulster Scots and German settlements to 
the south, nor even so sharp as that between the English, Germans, 
and Ulster Scots within Pennsylvania itself. Topography offers 
fewer obstacles to travel and communication; from the beginning 
the Hudson, Mohawk, and Champlain water routes provided 
relatively easy transportation between inland areas and the port 
of New York. 
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The general situation in New York State is a familiar type to 
students of linguistic geography. The early settled Hudson Valley, 
with what is now the largest city in the world as its core, has 
economically and culturally, if not politically, dominated the 
State. Primary settlement of the upstate area was chiefly from 
western New England, but because of the economic and cultural 
prestige of the Hudson Valley, its linguistic forms—where different 
from those which the upstate region derived from New England— 
have generally tended to spread. The Catskills and Adirondacks, 
cspecially the latter, constitute the only major barriers to travel. 
The ruggedness, thin soil, and short growing season of the central 
Adirondacks prevented permanent settlement until the end of 
the nineteenth century, when the coming of the railroads opened 
them as a resort area. These facts, plus the abutment of the 
northern counties on Canada—an area with different economic 
and political foci—probably explain the occurrence in the North 
Country of forms which have not been found in the central part 
of the State, including those which spread across Lake Champlain 
from Vermont. 

For purposes of comparison, we will discuss the distribution 
of the folk vocabulary of New York State under Kurath’s three 
main divisions: Greater New York City, the Hudson Valley, and 
Upstate—the last a continuation of northwestern New England. 
All three of these divisions, especially the last, have more or less 
well defined local subareas. It is possible that when the Linguistic 
Atlas of the Middle Atlantic States is edited, the North Country 
may be set off as a fourth subdivision, but at this stage we cannot 
reach such a conclusion. 


Greater New York City 


Only four vocabulary items seem characteristic of Greater 
New York City: hasslet for the edible organs of a hog, sheep, or 
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calf, burr for the soft outer covering of a walnut, ho! to stop a 
horse (also found in Buffalo), and school gets out. Greater New 
York City and Long Island have the term belly-whop, rare else- 
where in the State, for coasting face down on a sled, and carting 
beside hauling. Probably the greatest influence of New York City 
en the vocabulary of the State has been in helping to spread, as 
trade names, the terms of the Hudson Valley. That pot cheese, 
a term with a Dutch background, is a New York City trade name 
for cottage cheese has certainly helped the term to spread into 
the dairying sections upstate which are dependent on the New 
York market. 

On Long Island, a barnyard is sometimes called a pightle 
(rhyming with f¢itle), and coop! (with the vowel of book) is a 
common call to chickens. Along the Sound a kind of minnow is 
called a killie or killiefish. The commercial terms of the New 
York fish markets—such as menhaden for a kind of herring, porgy 
or poggy for a salt-water catfish, and round clam, hard clam, for 
the large clams used in chowder—have spread eastward into New 
England. As in coastal communities from Maine to Florida, the 
shallow salt-water inlets along the Atlantic, the Sound, and the 
lower Hudson are known as creeks; and when the wind is getting 
stronger it is frequently said to be breezing, breezing up, or 
breezing on. 


The Hudson Valley 


Since the Hudson Valley, including East Jersey, is the oldest- 
settled portion of New York State, we are not surprised to learn 
that it has many characteristic words. Many of these are of Dutch 
origin, but the century and a quarter of English political control 
left its record also. The importance of the Valley in the life of 
the state and nation is shown in the spread of many of its words 
into the entire northern speech area of the Great Lakes Basin 
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and westward; many others are characteristic of New York State 
as a whole, or of large portions. But there are some words which 
have hardly spread north or west of Albany, some which are 
confined to the lower reaches of the Hudson, and some which 
persist only as isolated relics. 

Among the Hudson Valley words that have spread far beyond 
its confines are cherry pit, stoop, sawbuck (probably with the 
assistance of a similar Pennsylvania German etymon), coal scuttle, 
teeter-totter, sugar bush, snack for a lunch between meals, played 
hookey, and possibly shuck for the soft outer covering of a walnut. 
Wo! to stop a horse is not only the Valley term but is almost 
universal in the Midland and Seuth. The fact that shades, gutters, 
and shafis—the normal forms in the Hudson Valley—have been 
adopted as commercial terms has undoubtedly facilitated their 
spread into other areas at the expense of the New England 
curtains, eaves troughs, and fills or thills. ‘Three apparent Valley 
names for the deep-dish apple pie—apple pudding, bird’s nest, and 
crow’s nest—are widely known in New York State, often labeled 
as newer names which are supplanting the variety of names by 
which this pie is known in New England. 

A number of Hudson Valley words occur widely within New 
York State, but rarely beyond its boundaries. Pot cheese, for 
cottage cheese, and cruller, for doughnut, have spread north to 
the Canadian boundary but are little known in the western part 
of the state. Nightwalker, for the large earthworm, is found as 
far west as the southern end of the Finger Lakes region. 

A number of terms are essentially confined to the Hudson 
Valley. Among these are barrack, for a sheltered haystack, sup- 
pawn or spawn for corn-meal mush, winklehawk, rinklehawk, for 
a tear in one’s clothes, right good (alongside the common northern 
quite good), skimmelton (familiar to the reader of Hardy’s Mayor 
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of Casterbridge as a skimmington ride or skimmety ride) for a 
mock serenade, sap bush beside the more common sugar bush, 
fishworm for the earthworm, kill (with one possible exception, 
always in place names) for a small fresh-water stream, and kip! 
as a call to chickens. Throughout the Valley, quarter of is more 
common than quarter to, and sheaves of wheat more common 
than bundles. The blend form side pork—from New England salt 
pork and Pennsylvania side meat—is very common. Maple grove 
occurs as an old folk word; in most places it is only literary. Souse 
as an article of food is common in the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys, only sporadic elsewhere, as is come-by-chance as a name 
for an illegitimate child. In both the Hudson and Mohawk valleys 
buttonball, the western New England term, is the usual designa- 
tion for the sycamore. 

The food terms olicook for doughnut, rollichies for ground 
beef rolled in tripe and pickled, and thick-milk for curdled milk 
are confined largely to scattered families of Dutch descent. Several 
animal calls survive as local relics: the cow-calls kush! sporadically 
and co! in East Jersey, the former Dutch, the latter English in 
origin; for quieting at milking time, the call is sto! in the Albany 
area, kushie! in East Jersey, and tytie! in Bergen County; the 
calf-calls tye! in East Jersey and keece! kish! on the upper Dela- 
ware; and in the Albany area come up! to urge horses forward. 
Throughout the Valley, sheep-calls are very rare, as is the desig- 
nation buck for a ram. 


Upstate 


The Upstate area is possibly more uniform in its usage than 
any other major area along the Atlantic Seaboard except the 
Virginia Piedmont. The general pattern of the vocabulary is 
like that of western and northwestern New England, from which 
most of the early settlers came, with strong evidence of Hudson 
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Valley influence, and in particular sections indications of influence 
from eastern New England, the Midlands, and Canada. In speak- 
ing of subdivisions, one must remember that upstate New York 
is not like eastern New England or the Carolina coast, where the 
lines are sharp, but that the particular sections blend almost 
imperceptibly into one another. 

So far only one vocabulary item has been found which seems 
to be characteristic of New York State outside the Hudson Valley 
but not found outside the State—bed sink (with one instance of 
sink bedroom), for a small, often windowless alcove, generally 
off the kitchen, in which the grandparents or other old people 
can sleep warm on winter nights. 

Other words which are in more or less general use throughou: 
the Upstate area are chamber for bedroom, curtains for shades, 
clothes press for closet, buttery for pantry, scaffold and bay for 
hayloft, eaves trough for gutter, spider for frying pan, tunnel for 
funnel, jag for a part load, fills or thills for shafts, bellow as the 
loud noise a cow makes when her calf is taken away, and occa- 
sionally loo (very infrequently Jow—the normal southern term) 
for the soft noise the cow makes when she is hungry; the calls 
histe! to get a cow’s leg back, bossie! to call the calves, co-nan! 
and co-day! co-dack! to sheep, and hwo! to stop a horse; dutch 
cheese for cottage cheese, fried-cakes for doughnuts, apple 
dumpling for the deep-dish pie, cherry stone beside the more 
common cherry pit, night crawler for the large earthworm, firefly 
alongside the general American lighining bug, school closes, 
skipped school, and recollections of considering bull the unutter- 
able name. Horning for a mock serenade occurs everywhere 
Upstate except in the counties directly bordering Canada, and 
belly-gut is by far the most general term for coasting face down. 
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The Western Arm 


No student of New York State history needs to be reminded 
of the importance of the Erie Canal in the development of the 
western part of the State. Linguistically as well as economically 
it helped unite the State and prevent the formation of sharply 
defined dialect boundaries or isolated speech islands in the water- 
sheds of the various Finger Lakes. 

Only one word seems characteristic of the Mohawk Valley— 
ketch-colt for an illegitimate child. The term occurs elsewhere, 
but chiefly as a recollected old-fashioned word. In the Mohawk 
Valley second cutting isa commoner term than second crop. From 
the Mohawk west many informants remember the western New 
England gad, for the long whip used in driving oxen. 

From the Finger Lakes westward, Midland forms began to 
appear in competition with those derived from New England 
and the Hudson Valley: bawl for the noise of a calf or the loud 
noise of a cow, and side meaé for salt pork (plus the blend form 
side pork, so common in the Hudson Valley). The recurrence of 
the eastern New England buttonwood for sycamore, instead of 
the western New England and Hudson Valley buttonball, may 
be explained partly by the influence of the Yankee settlements 
in northern Pennsylvania, partly by the occurrence of buttonwood 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The Hudson Valley teeter-totter is very 
common. Rind occurs with the vowel of skin (perhaps a blend, 
perhaps partially influenced by German Rinde); earthworm (gen- 
erally a book word in the North) is heard from folk infor- 
mants, and waistcoat, weskut, as the old-fashioned name for a vest. 

The Finger Lakes area has teeterboard (with a few occur- 
rences of teeter) as the prevailing term for a seesaw, the Pittsburgh 
and New Jersey hog call poo-ig! or pwig!, saw bench as the desig- 
nation for a carpenter’s horse, syrup as the sweet sauce eaten on 
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puddings, critter and animal as polite names for the bull, relic 
occurrences of rubstone for whetstone and snake fence for the 
rail fence, and very few ocurrences of brook (even in proper 
names) as a stream designation. The Susquehanna Valley and the 
Finger Lakes show several occurrences of bottom lands or bottoms, 
gunny sack for burlap bag (only south of Ithaca), slop pail beside 
the northern swill pail, and relic occurrences of spicket for water 
faucet, load or armload for an armful of wood, and firedogs or 
irons for andirons. 

The Genesee Valley and the Finger Lakes show a marked 
infiltration of Hudson Valley terms: souse, snack, maple grove, 
and played hookey. Sheaf is common alongside bundle. The Mid- 
land singletree and doubletree frequently occur, less commonly 
the Midland and southern bacon skin instead of rind. Paradox- 
ically, piece for a light lunch—the Midland term most widely 
spread in New York State—is lacking; the New England bite 
occurs very frequently. There are several occurrences of apple 
grunt for the deep-apple pie, of corn house beside corn crib, of 
nicker beside whinny, whinner, and of clabber, clabbered milk, 
and bonny-clabber for curdled milk. And frequently school closes. 
From the Genesee Valley west one often finds fritters cooked in 
deep grease (a comparatively rare item in the New England 
cuisine, but common from Pennsylvania south), the Pittsburgh 
baby buggy for a baby carriage, and teeter as the normal designa- 
tion for the seesaw. 

The Genesee Valley proper has its characteristic infiltra- 
tions from other sections, notably the widespread use of the 
Pennsylvania overhead for the hayloft, and slightly less common 
use of skillet for frying pan. The New England coal hod is wide- 
spread; piazza occurs occasionally. The living room may also be 
called a front room, the outdoor toilet simply an outhouse, a 
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potato field a potato lot, and the whip for driving oxen a goad. 
Trim is an occasional euphemism for castrate, and bottom lands 
occurs beside the usual New York State flats. The normal sheep 
call is co-day!; co-nan! is rare. Curds is an occasional relic name 
for cottage cheese. In the Rochester area, to coast lying down 
is to go belly whack; in Rochester proper, also belly-flop. Along 
the Ontario watershed from Sodus to Welland, one often finds 
green beans, and tap for the water faucet. Possibly these terms 
reflect Canadian influence. 

On the Niagara frontier one finds blood sausage and liver 
sausage as products of home butchering (possibly a cultural 
influence from German settlers) and gravy as the sweet sauce on 
a pudding. From the southern suburbs of Buffalo to Lake Ontario, 
shivaree is the only term for the mock serenade. In Buffalo ho! 
is the call to stop a horse; in Buffalo and on the Welland 
Peninsula across the border, one lies down on a sled to coast 
belly-flop. 

The southwestern corner of the State shows the influence of 
western Pennsylvania in the occurrence of Midland eavespouts 
along with eaves troughs in Erie, Cattaraugus, Allegany, and Chau- 
tauqua counties, possibly in the absence of comfortable in these 
same counties, in frequent occurrences of run in stream names 
of Cattaraugus County, and of sugar grove beside sugar bush in 
Chautauqua. Bottom lands occurs in Cattaraugus and Chautauqua 
counties, as does apple john as a name for the deep pie. 


The North Country 


The North Country includes the uppermost reaches of the 
Hudson River, the New York portions of the Lake George and 
Lake Champlain watersheds, the St. Lawrence Valley, and the 
Adirondacks. The valleys on both sides were important avenues 
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of communication and trade even in aboriginal times, and were 
settled early; but the central Adirondacks did not receive 
permanent settlement till the end of the nineteenth century. It 
is not surprising that some Vermont forms have spread across 
New York State north of the main body of the Adirondacks, and 
that in this same region—but seldom or never south of the 
mountains—forms occur that reflect the culture of French Canada. 

In the North Country one frequently finds blood pudding for 
blood sausage, less frequently liver pudding; the French-derived 
term boodan, for liver sausage, is also found. Eavespouts—the Con- 
necticut Valley and northern Vermont term—is the normal term 
for gutters; eaves trough is practically unknown north or east of 
the central Adirondacks. Stook is the usual name for a pile of 
wheat sheaves; tumble frequently occurs alongside haycock, and 
June bug as a name for the lightning bug. New England coal hod 
and piazza are widespread, Hudson Valley coal scuttle and stoop 
extremely rare. Oxen are usually driven—or remembered as 
driven—with a lash, and the second crop of hay is the aftergrass. 
Snap beans is found sporadically throughout the area. The prev- 
alence of fishworm in the North County is probably due to the 
spread of this term from Middlesex and Worcester counties, 
Massachusetts, up the Connecticut River to Vermont, but it was 
undoubtedly reinforced by the fact that fishworm is also wide 
spread in the Hudson Valley. In the North Country belly-bunt, 
belly-bump are the usual names for coasting face down; the deep- 
apple pie is apple grunt or apple (pan) dowdy, and the sauce 
eaten with it is a gravy or a dressing. The bull is respectfully 
known as a toro or a gentleman cow. One finds as relic forms 
gunny sack, jacket for vest, rock maple, and thick milk. The 
presence of shivaree [charivari] everywhere north of the moun- 
tains again suggests Canadian influence. The St. Lawrence Valley 
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has neap for the wagon tongue and afterfeed as a relic term for 
the second growth. Contrary to popular superstitions, but quite in 
keeping with the findings from the Carolina mountains, the 
Adirondacks seem to have no characteristic vocabulary, but are 
noted chiefly for the preservation of occasional relics, some not 
found elsewhere: ha’nis for ghosts (from both Warren County 
informants), quarter till the hour, fire irons for andirons, chamber 
for the barn loft, snake fence for the rail fence, and nagelhawk 
for a tear—probably from German Nagelloch, a reminiscence of 
the time when German was spoken in the Mohawk Valley. 


CONCLUSION 


This preliminary report on the folk vocabulary of New York 
State. merely confirms Professor Kurath’s conclusion, based on 
the evidence available in 1941, that there are three major speech 
areas in the State: Greater New York City, a metropolitan area 
with few local terms of its own; the Hudson Valley, one of the 
most active focal areas along the Atlantic Seaboard, some of 
whose forms have spread far beyond the state; and Upstate, with 
great local variety but a remarkable basic homogeneity. Such 
obvious affiliations as those of the Hudson Valley with the 
Genesee Valley, or the North Country with New England and 
French Canada, and the infusion of Pennsylvania terms into 
the basically Yankee vocabulary in the area from the Finger 
Lakes to the west, may—even in the tentative form in which they 
must now be presented—suggest directions in which students of 
other aspects of folk culture may profitably pursue their research, 
since people do not carry their speech along with them and leave 
the rest of their folk culture behind. When the Linguistic Atlas 
of the Middle Atlantic States is finally published—we hope, within 
the next few years—it should give many more leads to the 
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students of all the social sciences, since language is the most 
obvious characteristic of man as a social animal, the characteristic 
that most clearly differentiates him from all other forms of 
animal life; a study of the way language functions and linguistic 
phenomena are disseminated is basic to the proper understanding 
of man. 


Note: The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Hans Kurath, formerly of Brown and now of the University of 
Michigan, is the product of the collaboration of many scholars, universities and 
colleges, and foundations, under the sponsorship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies since the inception of the project in 1930. Professor Kurath has 
assumed direct responsibility for the New England, Middle Atlantic, and South 
Atlantic sections. Only the New England materials have been published, six volumes 
of maps and a handbook appearing between 1939 and 1943; editorial work on the 
South Atlantic materials was interrupted by World War II. It is hoped that edi- 
torial work may be resumed within the next year. 

I am indebted to Professor Kurath not only for his generous interest in my 
career and his careful direction of my research, but for permission to examine and 
use for this paper the manuscript of his forthcoming Word Geography of the 
Eastern United States, from which the general framework of dialect areas and 
much of the particular evidence has been taken. 

Several studies have been made of various aspects of New York State speech. 
The first systematic examination of an American dialect was O. F. Emerson, “The 
Ithaca Dialect, a Study of Present English,” Dialect Notes, Vol. I, pp. 85-173. For 
recent studies, see C. K. Thomas, “Pronunciation in Downstate New York,” 
American Speech, Vol. XVII (1942), pp. 30-41, 149-157; “Pronunciation in Upstate 
New York,” American Speech, Vol. X (1935) , pp. 107-112, 208-212, 292-297; Vol. XI 
(1936) , pp. 68-77, 142-144, 307-313; Vol. XII (1937), pp. 122-127. Independent dis- 
sertations on the speech of New York City were completed in 1948 by Alan Hub- 
bell of Columbia University and Mrs. Yakira H. Frank of the University of Michi- 
gan (The Pronunciation of English in New York City, New York, King’s Crown 
Press, 1950; and “The Speech of New York City,” available only in microfilm) . 


Funds for the completion of my field work were provided by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and headquarters for the field worker by the Division 
of Modern Languages, Cornell University. For advice on the choice of communities 
and informants, and for local contacts without which the field work could not have 
been done nearly so speedily or effectively, I am indebted to Professor Harold W. 
Thompson, of Cornell; to Dr. Louis C. Jones, Director of the New York State 
Historical Association; and to Dr. Albert Corey, State Historian of New York, and 
his organization of county and local historians. 
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Tabus have survived much more strongly in the South and South Midland, 
and are not to be tampered with lightly. To show the difference between the 
attitudes of the two sections, New York State informants consistently expressed 
incredulity over the fact that Dr. Lowman was once forcibly ejected from a Virginia 
farmhouse for using the naughty word bull in mixed company; one St. Lawrence 
County farmer fairly snorted, “What good would it do to call him a roaring heifer?” 
The study of sectional differences in linguistic tabus should be undertaken by a 
social psychologist. 

Possibly because hog-raising is more important to the Southerner than to the 
Northerner, tabus on the mention of boar are about as strong in the South as those 
on bull. In contrast, no New York State informant ever had a parallel of the 
southern folk definition of a barrow, which informants throughout the South regu- 
larly define as ‘a boar hog who has lost his prestige in the community.” 


Stoop has been recorded for the Savannah River Valley in Georgia and South 
Carolina. The similarity between the older town houses in Savannah and New 
York suggests trade connections. Possibly New York architects, or Georgia archi- 
tects trained in New York, designed the Savannah houses. # 


LORE FROM THE MILITARY TRACT: 
CAMILLUS, ONONDAGA COUNTY 


By MARILYN MACDONALD 


HE first settlement of the present town of Camillus was 
made four years before the territory became an integral 
part of Onondaga County. An Indian trail or two threaded 
the gloomy wilderness and afforded a primitive passage to and 
from its territory, but the dense forests that canopied nearly 
every rod of this section possessed attractions only for the bold 
and sturdy pioneers. Over this trail, a party of emigrants 
attempted the construction of a public highway in 1791, and 
later the State instituted a series of improvements which con- 
tinued until 1800. It is believed that this route conforms with 
what became later known as the old Genesee Turnpike. 
Camillus, named after the Roman general Marcus Furius 
Camillus, was No. 5 of the original townships of the Military 
Tract, and as such comprised part of the present town and the 
whole of the towns of Elbridge and VanBuren. The southeastern 
quarter of the present township was originally part of the Onon- 
daga reservation, which stretched from the present reservation 
through Onondaga Valley to Fairmount. As the reservation 
became less densely populated, Fairmount and other Indian terri- 
tory of that area were annexed to Camillus township. 
It is said that a soldier, Francis Ackling, bought the whole 
town of Camillus for ten dollars. It was then resold three or four 
times and finally divided into lots. Captain Isaac Lindsay was the 
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first white settler in Camillus in 1791, having purchased the land 
for twenty-five cents per acre. On the hillside of his land in 1792 
he accidentally discovered the first plaster beds in the United 
States. Not knowing what the stuff was, he called many of his 
friends to examine a block. Finally it was sent to Albany and it 
was learned that the block was plaster, equal in quality to any- 
thing of its kind in the world. In 1806, DeWitt Clinton, Samuel 
Young, and several Other men visited the spot; and soon after- 
wards a company was organized with Josiah Buck, first white 
settler of Elbridge, as president. By 1812 the famous beds had 
been extensively opened and large quantities of the stone were 
being sent south and east. During this time, several plaster mills 
were started in operation in the town, and a clay-pipe factory was 
established. About two miles south of the village anthracite coal 
was discovered, but there was never any development of the mines. 

Camillus filled up slowly with hearty, thrifty pioneers from 
the east. All the early settlers sought land on the hills, believing 
that high ground was more healthful, easier to prepare for culti- 
vation, and more productive. However, the valley was gradually 
populated and proved equally productive. 

Upon settlement of Onondaga County, the Indians were given 
woods rights in our township. When the sap of the trees was first 
coming up in the spring, the Indians from the reservation came 
to the swamps around Camillus to obtain wood for making 
baskets. Approximately five-sixths of them would work together 
cutting ash trees. They stripped off the bark, pounded the wood 
to separate the grain and splint it, bundled the wood, and carried 
it back to the reservation to make baskets. 
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SIMMS GANG 


Camillus had its share of gangs and robbers. On the Erie Canal 
down toward Amboy, the Simms gang operated. They were 
believed to be connected with the Loomis gang (farther east) 
because of the extent of their operations and the ferocity of their 
dealings with people who dared to cross them. Their agent in the 
village of Camillus was said to be Burdett Lybolt. He and his 
wife lived on a farm just outside the village limits. The John 
Paddock farm, next door to the Lybolts’, was a prosperous one 
and the subject of many raids by the Simms gang. One night the 
gang stole a very special team of horses from the Paddocks and a 
wagon and harness from the farm next to it. They were traced 
to Cortland. A reward was offered, and it was at last found that 
the horses had been sold in Binghamton to the United States 
Government. Because he attempted to trace this robbery, John 
Paddock’s barn was burned. Another story is told of the robbery 
of a chicken farm in Camillus. The townsfolk were beginning to 
suspect Burdett Lybolt of foul play, so upon report of the robbery, 
the sheriff went searching the Lybolt farm. He hunted through 
the barn and house but found nothing. As he was coming up out 
of the cellar, he heard a clucking and turned around to several 
washtubs, seemingly filled with soaking, dirty clothes. Upon 
removal of the top layer of soiled clothes, the sheriff found the 
missing baby chicks. 

Another farmer, a Mr. Lyons, was very proud of a beautiful 
white horse he owned. One morning Mr. Lyons went to his barn, 
only to find that his horse had been stolen. About a month later, 
he purchased a very good-looking chestnut-colored horse near 
Cortland. Upon arrival back home, Mr. Lyons decided to wash 
his horse. As he took the water to the horse, streaks of white 
began to show on its body. He was enraged to find that he had 
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bought back the beautiful white horse that had been stolen from 
him only the month before. 


THE CIRCUS 


When the circus came to Camillus, it was a big event, and 
people came from miles around to see the elephants, monkeys, 
bearded lady, midgets, and fat man, and to ride the Ferris wheel 
and merry-go-round. The circus troupe usually traveled in the 
early hours of the morning. Many were unable to pay their wav 
into the circus and so they would line up all along the road from 
Warners to Camillus to watch the troupers and animals come 
into town. The smaller boys were usually pushed out of their 
places by the bigger ones, so one year a group of little fellows, 
each with a saucer in hand, went out before daylight, made marks 
in the dirt road that resembled elephants’ tracks for about a 
quarter of a mile along the highway, and then hid in the bushes. 
When the people started coming out of the town to watch the 
parade, they saw the elephant tracks all along the road and 
decided that the circus had already gone past. The boys then 
had ringside seats when the circus finally passed them into the 
village. 


RELIGION 


The first important step in the foundation of religion among 
the scattered inhabitants was the organization of the First Presby- 
terian Congregational Society of the Town of Camillus in 1802, 
by residents of Camillus, Elbridge, and VanBuren. The society 
never erected a house of worship, though it has been given the 
honor of being the first religious society in all that military town- 
ship. In 1809 another impulse was given to “development of 
religious sentiment” by organization of the First Congregational 
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Society of Camillus, but it, too, disbanded before the erection of a 
church had been effected. In 1811 the First Methodist Society 
of Camillus was organized, making the third religious group in 
the town. That, too, soon fell by the wayside. Even though their 
interest waned, it was obvious that the people of the town wanted 
religion, because soon after that they reorganized the First Presby- 
terian Church. Meetings were held in the schoolhouse and in an 
old distillery until 1822, when the first church edifice in the town 
was erected. The church prospered and in 1860 a brick building 
was erected; it still stands as the Camillus Public Library. Not to 
be outdone by the Presbyterians, the Methodists reorganized into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Camillus in 1827, and three 
years later the society erected a house of worship. They had circuit 
preachers until 1836, at which time Camillus became a permanent 
Methodist station. Although it has been remodeled, the quaint 
little white church with its towering steeple still stands. 

Along the Amboy Road outside of Camillus, the Methodists 
held their annual camp meetings. As many as twelve hundred 
worshippers came from all over the State, and pitched tents or 
stayed with relatives in the area for the one- and two-week 
revival meetings. 


ERIE CANAL 


Camillus was the scene of hustle-bustle when the Erie Canal 
wis built north of the village. A contract between Solomon 
Paddock and the canal engineer, Frederick Lasher, made in 1818, 
stated that Solomon Paddock of the Canal Road “should excavate 
forty rods of the Erie Canal [approximately one to one and one- 
half miles east of Memphis] for ten cetits per cubic yard, using 
shovel and wheelbarrow.” Mr. Paddock engaged a crew of Welsh- 
men, paying them twenty cents per day. 
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In 1825, upon the completion of the Erie Canal, Camillus 
became a thriving, prosperous community. The town had nine 
principal industries with over thirty factories. Upon the opening 
in 1838 of the Syracuse-Auburn Railroad, which was operated by 
horsepower, a new impetus was inaugurated. The village became 
a center of great activity and promised a brilliant future. It was 
a very important grain market and shipping point in the State. 
In 1836, Camillus reached its present proportions with many new 
industries. However, in the 1860's the tide turned. The growing 
transportation facilities afforded by the railroad and the increas- 
ing advantages offered in Syracuse eventually led to the loss of 
many industries and diverted commerce into other channels. The 
loss of the Genesee Turnpike as a popular route of travel helped 
te extinguish the town’s great importance and prestige. 

A few miles from the village of Camillus in the town of 
VanBuren lies an area of land as beautiful but equally as wild 
and unpopulated as any spot I know. There is one winding dirt 
road through the valley with only one or two houses scattered 
along the way. Long ago, a Castle family lived there. Every week 
end the sons would travel to Peru, N. Y., with whiskey sacks on 
their backs, have them filled, and return home; the whole family 
would engage in a drunken brawl. People feared to tread in 
this area where the drunken Castle family lived, and the area 
soon became known as Whiskey Hollow, a name which has out- 
lived and become much more famous than the family responsible 
for it. 

In the early 1800's the circuit-riding ministers who traveled 
from Cortland to Oswego used to rest at a tavern north of 
Camillus. Being weary from their journey, the clergy used to 
imbibe a “swig of bitters.” The small town soon became known 
as Swago Bitters, thence Oswego Bitters. The story is told of 
ghosts who were believed to have walked there at one time. One 
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night, a young man started with his horse and buggy to call on 
his girl, who lived out in the country. The horse suddenly stopped, 
reared up, and snorted. In a nearby field glowed a ball of fire. 
The young man turned his horse around and tore back into 
town, fearing every minute that the ghosts responsible for this 
eerie spectacle would be after him. He told the townsfolk about 
it, and for several nights they went just near enough the spot so 
they could see this ball of fire. Finally a Catholic priest heard of 
it, and asked to go with a crowd one night. When he saw it, he 
immediately realized it was a will-o’-the-wisp and soon calmed 
the anxious residents of the village. 

Hardscrabble, between Camillus and Baldwinsville, was a 
small settlement of three or four houses and derived its name 
from the fact that the people had a hard time farming it. 

Dead Creek, which runs north of Camillus the length of 
VanBuren, was so named because it runs very slowly; it just “oozes 
along,” as one man said. In VanBuren township is a small settle- 
ment at four corners with a cemetery and a few houses once 
inhabited by unscrupulous people. Some travelers asked a young 
Crawford boy, who lived down the road from this four-corners, 
the name of the settlement they were approaching. ““That’s Satan s 
Kingdom,” he said, ““ cause in Grandpa’s Bible it says that all the 
bad people live in Satan’s Kingdom.” The name has stayed with 
the settlement. Many years ago in that area, some of the most 
beautifully kept farms in the State could be seen. Every year worth- 
while prizes were given for the best-kept farm, and there was con- 
siderable competition among the farmers for the prizes and the 
honor. 

Nine Mile Creek, the only stream of note in the town of 
Camillus, was so named from the fact that it was nine miles from 
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Onondaga Hollow on the east and the same distance from Josiah 
Buck’s farm on the west. In many of the old records of Camillus, 
the village was mentioned, perhaps because it was the source of 
power for all the industries in the town. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Approximately eighty-five years ago on the tobacco farm of 
George H. Taylor at Sweet’s Crossing in our township, a group 
of about 300 men convened from all over the State. Their meeting 
was held in the tobacco house, covered specially with evergreens 
and bunting for the occasion, for this, it is claimed, was the first 
state grange meeting. Great bunches of red bananas were shipped 
to the Taylor farm, the first red bananas that many had ever 
seen, to commemorate the occasion. George H. Taylor became 
the organizer and first master of the Camillus Grange, which is 
still a very active organization in the town. 

The early settlers of Camillus found their amusement in the 
form of co-operative enterprises called “bees,” which all the 
settlers for miles around attended. They had chopping bees, 
logging bees, husking bees (every time a fellow found a red ear 
of corn, he could kiss a girl), raising bees, and others, which 
usually ended at night in dancing and frolic. 

In 1793 Isaac Lindsay opened the first tavern in town. Beer 
was sold in Chicago Schooners (large glasses which held one to 
one and one-half quarts) for five cents. More taverns sprang up 
because Camillus was on the main route of travel east and west, 
so the stagecoaches and other carriages used it as a stopping point. 
Wellington Corners, now Bennetts Corners, just west of the 
village, had the official hitch-barn for the stagecoaches, The 
driver would blow a horn when he was about a mile from the 
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Corners, and the stableman would have a fresh team of horses 
ready to hitch to the stagecoach. 

At some date which I could not learn, Sherwood’s Opera 
House in the village hired players from stock companies to give 
one-night stands. The plays included usually two or three acts, and 
the company brought all its own props, though a “set of mighty 
fine drapes was pervided by Mr. Sherwood.” Everyone sat on 
wooden benches and ate shell peanuts throughout the _per- 
formance. One well-known play that the people liked very much 
was York State Folks, a play about rural life in which the folks 
stayed up almost all night (until 10 p.m.) trying to get the pigs 
in the clover (this was a game—a box with marbles in it, similar 
to a pinball machine). 

In the 1800's, Isaac Munro of Camillus had a half-mile track 
built to use for training his and his friends’ harness horses. The 
races were usually held at Marcellus, but most of the villagers used 
to go to Ike Munro’s track to watch the horses train. Among the 
favorites was Frankie Folsom (named after Grover Cleveland’s 
wife), who won many races in the State. Another horse, Little 
Belle, became well known around those parts because she woulci 
pace one race and trot the next. Entry fees in the races were $15 
to $25, and the purses amounted to $200 to $300. There were 
few saddle races; people liked the harness horses. 


RAILROADS 


When railroads came to Camillus, an underpass had to be 
built for one of the trains on the Camillus-Marcellus road. ‘The 
engineer soon realized that the tunnel could not withstand the 
weight of the train, and so the inside of the tunnel was lined 
with bricks. The extra bricks took up so much room that there 
was room for only one buggy at a time to pass through. Soon 
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afterwards, not realizing what had been done to the tunnel, a 
farmer started through it with a big load of straw. He got stuck 
in the middle and could go neither backwards nor forwards. It 
took two more teams and six men to get him out. The boys of the 
town soon realized the advantages of this new arrangement and 
saw that they could earn some easy money. Every day they would 
rush to the tunnel, one at either end, stop every carriage about to 
enter, and let them know when it was clear for them to go 
through. If the driver at one end refused to pay, then the boy at 
the other end would keep letting carriages through from his end, 
and the driver had to wait until all the paying carriages had gone 
through. 


POLITICS 


It is said that the first political meeting in the United States 
that represented the principles upon which the Republican party 
was subsequently founded was held at Rowe’s Hotel (now the 
Camillus Bank) in Camillus on January 27, 1852. The call for 
this gathering preceded the national organization by three years. 
An old placard set forth: 


That those of you who are opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law, to the 
extension of slavery over Free Soil, to the admission of any more Slave 
States, and are disposed to waive former political preferences and party 
predilections, and unite your strength that your influence may be felt 
in the cause of Freedom and Humanity, are cordially invited to meet 
with us at Rowe’s Hotel on the 27 day of January inst.—Camillus, 
January 3, 1852. 


The call was signed by over three hundred well-known citizens 
of the town. 


FARM LORE AND PROVERBS 
The people with whom I talked took great delight in recalling 
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some of the old sayings that they remembered from their parents 
and grandparents. Among them were the following: 


You plant corn when an oak leaf is as big as a squirrel’s foot. 


Be sure to butcher pork when the moon is increasing so that it won't 
shrink when you cook it. 


The proper time to butcher pork was when the moon was late so that 
the meat wouldn’t fry away. 


When the new moon lay flat enough so that an Indian could hang 
his powder horn on it, there was a wet moon (rain for that quarter) , 
but if the crescent stood upright so the Indian couldn’t hang his 
powder horn on it, it was a dry moon and there would be hunting 
weather. 


If the sun shone while it rained, it would rain the next day. (Sup- 
posed to be quite true.) 


Plant wheat and potatoes in the full of the moon. 


All signs fail in dry weather. 


When asked by their children why they chewed tobacco, men 
used to say, “Cause it makes a long day short and the nights a 
mere nothing.” 

The following are some of the expressions that people used 
when I talked with them: 


a tug mutton—a baby I'll give you the dingbats— 
a go-devil—a bicycle I'll spank you 
flickages—dirt on the floor I was mortaled—I was annoyed 


ironing dust—lint 
jems—leftovers 


[Note: One written source was consulted for this study: Onondaga Centennial— 
Gleanings of a Century, edited by Dwight H. Bruce (Boston, 1896). My oral in- 
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formants at Camillus included Mr. Herbert H. Paddock, Mr. George D. Taylor, 
Mr. Ernest O. Smith, and Mrs. Mary E. Webster (my grandmother). Mr. Paddock 
is approximately 75 years old and has lived in the town of Camillus all his life; 
from his parents and grandparents he has heard many stories of the town. Mr. 
Taylor, about 65 years old, is likewise a lifetime resident of the town; he remem- 
bered some of the events that appear in this article, as well as othess that were told 
him by relatives. Mr. Smith is about 70 years old, and has spent all his life in 
Camillus. Mrs. Webster, 90 years old, is the direct descendant of Ephraim Web- 
ster. She was born in Onondaga Hollow and moved to Camillus when she was 
married. Although she was uncertain about many stories, she recalled others very 


easily.] # 





IRVINGS SUNNYSIDE 


By BARRIE RABSON 


HE slow ox, Time, that Sydney Lanier pictures as 

browsing through his clover field of poets and great men 

and names the “course-o’-things,” sweeps away old land- 
marks like worthless rubbish. This paper is a basketful of field 
fare that has been snatched from under his muzzle. If you do not 
want it, he will come to it presently, and then, after deliberate 
scrutiny, the basket and its contents will go together. 


In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent the 
eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of the river 
denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators The Tappan Zee, and 
where they always prudently shortened sail, and implored the pro- 
tection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a small market- 
town or rural port, which by some is called Greensburgh, but which 
is more generally and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. 
This name was given, we are told, in former days, by the good house- 
wives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate propensity of 
their husbands to linger about the village tavern on market-days. 
Be that as it may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to 
it, for the sake of being precise and authentic.1 


It is recorded that as early as 1656, about two miles from town, 
there stood “‘a little, old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of 
gable ends, and as full of angles and corners as an old cocked 
hat.” 2? As far as I have been able to ascertain, this date, affixed 
to the west gable of Sunnyside, indicates the year Irving believed 
the original dwelling had been built, and reflects a romantic 
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impulse on the part of the author rather than any actual evidence. 

This house was the most northern outpost of Peter Stuyvesant 
and was occupied by one of his counselors, Wolfert Acker or 
Ecker (I have found many different spellings, nine for the first 
name alone:* Wolfert, Wolffert, Wolefert, Wolfard, Wolvert, 
Wolfardt, etc.). Mr. Acker had retired to this wilderness with 
the bitter determination to bury himself from the world and live 
the rest of his days in peace and quiet. Irving says: 


In token of that fixed purpose, he inscribed over his door his favorite 
Dutch motto, “Lust in Rust” (pleasure in quiet). The mansion was 
thence called Wolfert’s Rust (Wolfert’s Rest), but by the un- 
educated, who did not understand Dutch, Wolfert’s Roost; prob- 
ably from its quaint cockloft look, and from its having a weather- 
cock perched on every gable.‘ 


The Acker family held tenants’ rights to this property until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when it became the home 
of Jacobus Van Tassel, the hero of the “goose gun,” whose well- 
known patriotism attracted men of the same stripe from Tarry- 
town, Sleepy Hollow, and Petticoat Lane (the present White 
Plains Road), so that the house became a rallying point for half 
the hotheaded youth of the countryside. It has been recorded 
that Jacobus fired several shots with his goose gun at a British 
vessel anchored in the river.’ He was seized by the British and 
taken prisoner to New York; his house was then plundered and 
burned. 

After his release, he returned to the site and shortly thereafter 
erected a new cottage, probably making use of the charred stones 
of its predecessors. The Van Tassel family held the property until 
1802, when it was sold to Captain Oliver Ferris. It was from 
Captain Ferris’ son that Washington Irving purchased the prop- 
erty in 1835. 
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Irving had known the region ever since he had been a child, 
and as a youth he had frequently visited his brother, William, 
who had married Julia Paulding and settled in the neighborhood. 
Many times he would row his boat from Tarrytown along the 
east bank of the Hudson and explore the former haunts of the 
Indians, selecting spots of unusual interest, and weaving fanciful 
tales of the exploits of the early settlers. It was on one of these 
excursions that he discovered the cove with its overhanging elms. 
Indeed, the ring to which he fastened his boat still remains in 
one of the elms at the edge of the cove. Here he would read or 
dream away long summer afternoons in the shade of its elms: A 
deep satisfaction with a spot that seemed so thoroughly in accord 
with his own gentle, retiring, and contemplative disposition 
gained so firm a hold upon the imagination of the future author 
that, in all his wanderings through England and the continent of 
Europe, he never forgot the little house with its sun-flecked lawn 
reaching down to the river. 

Small wonder that Irving as a youth found the spot enchanting, 
for tales of the former owner, Jacobus Van Tassel, an ardent 
patriot who had drawn British fire in the Revolution, were still 
fresh in the minds of surrounding inhabitants. More likely, 
Irving had heard the tales again and again: how the British had 
burned the house by setting fire to the four corners and, when 
the war was over, how the venerable Jacobus had returned and 
rebuilt on the site a simpler cottage of salt-box design. 

In the following letter to his brother Peter, we have the first 
mention of the author’s purchase: 


New York, July 8, 1835 

You have been told, no doubt, of a purchase I have made of ten 
acres on the river bank. It is a beautiful spot, capable of being made 
into a little paradise. There is a small stone Dutch cottage on it, 
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built about a century since, and inhabited by one of the Van Tassels. 
I have had an architect up there, and shall build upon the old 
mansion this summer. My idea is to make a little nookery some- 
what in the Dutch style, quaint, but unpretending. . . .° 


To the same brother he writes: 


New York, Dec. 25, 1835 


My cottage is not yet finished, but I shall drive at it as soon 
as the opening of spring will permit; and I trust, by the time of 
your arrival to have a delightful little nest for you on the banks of 
the Hudson. It will be fitted to defy both hot weather and cold. 
There is a lovely prospect from its windows, and a sweet green bank 
in front, shaded by locust-trees, up which the summer breeze creeps 
delightfully. It is one of the most delicious banks in the world for 
reading and dozing and dreaming during the heats of summer, 
and there are no mosquitoes in the neighborhood. . . .” 


The rebuilding of “the Roost,” as he named the house (later 
he renamed it Sunnyside), and the elaboration of quaint conceits 
in its architecture and adornment, afforded Irving some of the 
happiest hours of his life. From the simple and rather featureless 
American cottage of that day the building was developed into a 
very Dutch country-seat, unique among the many charming homes 
on the river bank. 

Washington Irving’s social life in the neighborhood that he 
had chosen was delightful to a man of his temperament. 
The quiet round of country pleasures, long rambles, rides to the 
village or to a neighbor’s, exploration and discoveries in Sleepy 
Hollow, and long exciting quests after a character or a legend 
were alternated with congenial social intercourse and seasons of 
studious labor in his comfortable library. Irving loved the lore 
of Sleepy Hollow which he so imaginatively wove into his famous 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” He enjoyed nothing better than to 
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take a guest or a niece or two and drive out to Carl’s Mill, 
Beekman’s Woods (now part of the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery), or 
through the Saw Mill River Valley and chat with the natives. 
He describes * the Pocantico Valley in which, in a remote spot, 
stood Carl’s Mill, ‘‘the haunted house of the neighborhood.” This 
“goblin-looking pile; shattered and time-worn; dismal with clank- 
ing wheels and rushing streams, and all kinds of uncouth noises” 
has been gone for many years, though a few of the neighbors still 
point out the site to visitors in ‘the Hollow” as Irving did years 
ago. 

According to Mrs. Alice M. Runyon, assistant director of the 
Sunnyside Restoration and Philipse Castle Restoration, one of 
his favorite spots was the porch at Sunnyside (on the river side). 
There he would spent hours in his “Voltaire” chair, writing, 
watching the sloops glide by, or visiting with neighbors and 
members of his household. Other spots at Sunnyside also held 
special charm for him. The adjacent cove with its overhanging 
elms, the Indian Spring with its medicinal waters, and the 
Tappan Zee, which was said to be haunted, delighted him as 
they had when he was a boy. Then there was the spring which 
he claimed Femmetje Van Blarcom had brought from Holland 
in a churn because she feared there would be no water in the 
new country to equal that which she had at home. 

A correspondent urged him to rent or sell the house, but he 
dismissed the suggestion with the words: 


I have some Scotch blood in my veins, and a little of the feeling, 
with respect to my cottage, that a poor devil of a laird has for the 
stronghold that has sheltered his family. Nay, I believe it: is the 
having such an object to work for, which spurs me on to combat and 
conquer difficulties; and if I succeed in weathering a series of hard 
times without striking my flag, I shall be largely indebted to my 
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darling little Sunnyside for furnishing me the necessary stimulus. 
So no more talk of abandoning the cottage. In the words of ‘Thomas 
the Rhymer— 
“Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside.’’® 


So far, indeed, from renting the cottage, his first concern was 
to build an addition to it. According to Clay Lancaster, Ware 
Librarian, Avery Architectural Library, Columbia University, a 
new wing was completed in 1847. The addition was neither 
Dutch nor Gothic-revival. The flaring roof of the square tower 
looked Oriental, which gave it the nickname “pagoda.” In answer 
to criticism, Irving says: 


As to the pagoda about which you speak, it is one of the most 
useful additions that ever was made to a house. Besides being so 
ornamental, it gives me laundry, store-rooms, pantries, servants 
rooms, coal cellar, etc., etc., etc., converting what was once rather a 
make-shift little mansion into one of the most complete snuggeries 
in the country. . . .The only part of it that is not adapted to some 
valuable purpose is the cupola, which has no bell in it, and is about 
as serviceable as the feather in one’s cap; though, by the way, it has its 
purpose, for it supports a weather cock brought from Holland ...a 
windmill which they were demolishing at the gate of Rotterdam, 
which windmill has been mentioned in Knickerbocker. I hope, 
therefore, I may be permitted to wear my feather unmolested.?° 


One of the guides at Sunnyside, Miss Carolyn Hornstein of 
Irvington, told me that Irving had been very much disturbed 
by a project which had been started of running a railroad along 
the eastern bank of the Hudson. Though in the first paroxysm of 
annoyance he wished “he had been born when the world was 
finished,” and declared he believed “if the garden of Eden were 
now on earth, they would not hesitate to run a railroad through 
it,” 11 yet, when the committee came to arrange terms of com- 
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pensation, Irving submitted at once, and as the damage to him 
was such as could not be paid by money, left it entirely with the 
committee to determine the amount of their award. In adjust- 
ment of these land damages, the railroad company paid him thirty- 
five hundred dollars. He remarked, “Why, I am harder on them 
than the wagoner was on Giles Gingerbread; for he let him walk 
all the way to London alongside his wagon without charging him 
anything, while I make them pay for only passing my door.” 

Through the years, many hours were passed by Irving in the 
simple life of a country gentleman—improving the farmyard, 
pruning the trees, supervising the erection of outhouses and a 
cottage for his gardener. Indeed, he spent so much in making his 
estate more attractive that he once indulged in the reflection: 
“A pretty country retreat is like a pretty wife—one is always 
throwing away money in decorating it. Fortunately, I have but 
one of those two drains to the purse, and so do not repine.” ™ 

The following amusing letter is addressed to M. H. Grinnell, 
the husband of his niece, who had invited him to dine in the 
city, and who had just completed a house in the neighborhood of 
Sunnyside, which he expected soon to occupy: 


Sunnyside, May 20, 1851 
My Dear Grinnell: 

I must beg you to excuse me from dining with you to-morrow. 
Sunnyside is possessed by seven devils, and I have to be continu- 
ally on the watch to keep all from going to ruin. First, we have a 
legion of womenkind, cleaning and scouring the house from top to 
bottom; so that we are all reduced to eat, and drink and have our 
being in my little library. In the midst of this, our water is cut off. 
An Irishman from your establishment undertook to shut up my 
spring, as he had yours, within brick walls; the spring showed 
proper spirit, and broke bounds, and all the water-pipes ran dry 
in consequence. In the dearth of painters, I have employed a couple 
of country carpenters to paint my roofs, and it requires all my vigil- 
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ance to keep them from painting them like Joseph’s coat of diverse 
colors. Your little man Westerfield is to plaster my chimney’s to-mor- 
row, and your plumbers and bell hangers to attack the vitals of the 
house. I have a new coachman, to be inducted into all the mysteries of 
the stable and coach house; so all that part of the establishment is in 
what is called a halla baloo. In a word, I never knew of such a 
tempest in a teapot as is just now going on in little Sunnyside. I 
trust, therefore, you will excuse me for staying at home to sink or 
swim with the concern. 
Yours affectionately, 
Washington Irving® 


Irving suffered badly from asthma and had great difficulty 
in breathing. People from all over the world sent him cures. 
According to Miss Hornstein, when he couldn’t sleep at night, 
he would get up and shave. He thought the shaving helped his 
asthmatic condition; it seems more likely it was the steam from 
the shaving water. 

His last years were spent doing exactly what he wished— 
writing and enjoying life to the utmost. Irving died at Sunnyside 
on Monday evening, November 28, 1859. 

Sunnyside continued to house the Irving family until 1944, 
when the restoration, made possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
was started. 

“Superstitious” notions have prevailed about the house and 
grounds throughout the years. There was a time when none of 
the country people would venture alone at night down the 
rambling lane which led to it. Even the Tappan Sea was said to 
be haunted. Some said it was haunted by one of the whale-boats 
of the old Water Guard, sunk by the British ships during the war, 
but now permitted to revisit old cruising grounds. Others said 
it was the Flying Dutchman. Edgar Mayhew Bacon says: 


At the risk of being thought an indifferent antiquary, I must tell 
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what I know about this ghostly vessel and her master. Late on a 
moonlight evening, several years ago, as two friends sat on the rocks 
by Kingsland’s round-tower at the old quarry, and looked down 
upon the river, their attention was attracted to a schooner that 
moved swiftly and silently past the point. In the bright moonlight 
that illuminated her sails, they seemed to stand out distinct from 
the gray river. While the friends were looking at this inviting craft, 
she disappeared, leaving not a single spar to mark the place where she 
went down. But no ship since the world began ever sank as quickly 
as that schooner faded from sight. The spectators rubbed their eyes 
and marvelled, but the night kept its secret for full twenty minutes 
when ... presto . . . there she was again. She had been on the port-tack. 
Now she was on the starboard tack. Three times or more the 
prank was played. Was it the Flying Dutchman? I who saw this, 
am willing enough to agree with you that it was.!4 

“I'll do it, if it takes me a month of Sundays,” said Rambout 
Van Dam. He had attended a merrymaking at Kyk-uit (now pro- 
nounced Kakeout; a name given to a sharply-defined hill rising 
about five hundred feet above tide water, and situated about a 
mile and a half due east from the Hudson River. It was used by 
the Indians as a signal-hill.), and being slightly inebriated swore 
roundly that he would reach the Palisades in his boat before the 
dawn of the Sabbath, though Saturday night was far spent when 
the vow was registered. 

Rambout found his boat, embarked bravely for his destination 
and never was heard from again. 

As time passed, a new sensation disturbed the people who lived 
near the river bank. The fishermen had a strange story to tell. 
They had heard the sound of rapid oars on still nights and had been 
hailed by an invisible boatman. A new ghost was making his rounds.1® 


Even in this day and age, I have spoken to people who claim 
they have witnessed ghostly phenomena at Sunnyside; Wilson 
Walker is one such person. Before the restoration, he worked 29 
years for Mrs. Louis DuPont Irving as caretaker of Sunnyside. 
His story went something like this: 
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It happened one evening in July of 1922 or 1923. The doorbell 
rang. The maid opened the door—nobody was there. This incident 
was repeated almost every evening. After a while, Wilson had to 
answer the door himself (even during the daytime); the maid 
was too frightened. About the same time, a nephew of Mrs. 
Irving (still living today) heard odd, scratching sounds in the 
attic. It is said he become so disturbed that he moved out of the 
house and is now living in Connecticut. 

Several weeks later, while cleaning the attic, Wilson found 
bits of torn paper and tracks on the floor. He concluded that 
the attic was being used as a nest for some type of animal. A trap 
was set. Several days later, a dead raccoon was found on the west 
porch, the trap attached to his legs. But how did the raccoon 
get out of the house? There were no windows in the attic; no 
holes or passages were found. Even as late as seven years ago, when 
the Restoration was begun, Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, director of 
the project, could offer no logical explanation. 

The doorbell continued to ring at dusk, though not so often. 
The wiring was checked—no “short” was found, As suddenly as 
it had all started, the ringing stopped. Wilson has an idea it 
might have been old Jacobus. I couldn’t say .. . haven't seen 
the old boy as yet. 

How did the community take this latest supernatural exhibi- 
tion? With amazing calmness. As one old-timer told me: “It’s just 
a drop in the bucket. After all, we have Spook Rock, The Flying 
Dutchman, Hulda the witch, The Headless Hessian, Rambout 
Van Dam (the Kyk-uit voyager), André’s ghost, and God knows 
how many more. I guess we have more ghosts here in Tarrytown 
per square inch than any other city in the country, or in the 
world for that matter.” 
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Bacon too tells of that famous ghost, Rambout Van Dam, the 
Kyk-uit voyager: 

Irving, writing about Sunnyside during its construction (Oct. 
8, 1835), said: “I intend to write a legend or two about it and its 
vicinity, by way of making it pay for itself... .” 1° 

That he did! 

As a parting word it should be said that the romance with 
which Washington Irving invested Sunnyside still hovers about 
the little mansion. The house is like one of Irving’s charming 
tales: a classic theme, a dash of Italian lightheartedness, a strain 
of Gothic mystery, a sprinkle of Dutch good humor, and a touch 
of Chinese grace—truly the perfect eclectic synthesis. Sunnyside 
has cast a spell over those who have seen it; and now, having 
passed the century mark, a rare and venerable house, after careful 
restoration, has increased power to cast spells. 


1 Washington Irving, “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” from The Sketch-Book of 
Washington Irving, 1863 edition, pp. 5-6. 

2 Washington Irving, Wolfert’s Roost, p. 5. 

3 First Record Book of “The Old Dutch Church of Sleepy Hollow”; see also 
Sleepy Hollow cemetery, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

4 Washington Irving, Wolfert’s Roost, p. 11. 

5 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

6 Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, HU, 298. 

7 Ibid., pp. 304-305. 

8 Washington Irving, Wolfert’s Roost, p. 27. 

9 Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, III, 116-117. 

10 Jbid., pp. 122-123. 

11 Jbid., pp. 142-143. 

12 [bid., p. 272. 

13 Jbid., p. 190. 

14 Edgar Mayhew Bacon, Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow, pp. 
114-117. 

16 [bid., pp. 123-125. 

16 Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, Il, 302. 


Note: For their time and worthy contributions, without which this paper 
could not have been written, I wish to thank Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, Director of 
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the Sunnyside Restoration; Mrs. Alice M. Runyon, Assistant Director of Sunnyside 
Restoration and Philipse Castle Restoration; Miss Carolyn Hornstein of Irvington; 
Mr. Wilson Walker, also of Irvington; and, in addition, Miss Jean Elkind of New 
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INDIAN FOLKLOREIN THE FICTION 
OF JAMES KIRKE PAULDING 


By FLOYD C. WATKINS 


HE whole subject of the use of Indian folklore in early 

American fiction has been largely ignored. The most 

complete bibliography of American literature, for 
example, disregards the early material that exists: “Interest in 
the Indian, even on the part of Cooper, was more in the individ- 
ual than in his traditions or arts. It was not until the time of 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft that any adequate attempt was made to 
gather the tales and songs of any American Indian tribe.” ? 

No scholar has pointed out the precedent set by James Kirke 
Paulding (1778-1860), a New York Dutchman, a politician, and 
one of the Knickerbocker group of authors. Several years before 
Schoolcraft published any work, Paulding used recognizable 
Indian myths and songs in his fiction. The first novel he ever 
wrote, Koningsmarke (1823), contains an origin myth and three 
Indian songs; yet Albert Keiser in his study of that novel in 
The Indian in American Literature neglected to mention this 
material. Persevering research has revealed no source that 
Paulding could have used. His few opportunities to meet Indians, 
and the absence in the biographies of any description of a close 
acquaintanceship with an Indian, indicate that he must have 
found the folklore in an account by one of the numerous travelers 
and explorers who published descriptions of their experiences 
with the savages. 
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When the hero of Koningsmarke argues with a young warrior, 
the Indian uses as an authority for his opinion the origin myth 
of his tribe: 


Among other things, Ollentangi laughed, a thing he very seldom did, 
when Koningsmarke impeached the right of the Indians to the forests, 
which they had possessed for several generations. 

“Listen to me,” said he—“More than twenty thousand moons ago, 
a female pappoose was found, only a month old in the water of a 
lake, lying in a little canoe of rushes. When this pappoose grew up, 
she became a great prophetess, and before she disappeared she fore- 
told the coming of the white-men. She performed many strange and 
wonderful things, such as turning night into day, and water into dry 
land. As our people increased, she made this continent, which was, at 
first, but a little island; and told us to remove hither, for we lived a 
great many months’ journey towards the rising sun. Though our 
people were as yet but few, we wanted room to hunt; so the squaw 
went to the water side, and prayed that the little island might grow 
bigger, for the use of her chosen people. The Great Spirit hereupon 
sent a great number of tortoises and muskrats, that brought mud, 
sand, and other things, so that, in time, the island became a great 
continent. In memory of this service, our tribe was divided into two 
parts; one of which is called the Mud-Turtle, the other the Muskrat. 
Now, as our great grandmother made this country for our own use 
entirely, and on purpose that we might have plenty of room to hunt 
in, it is plain that you white-men can have no claim upon it, but that 
you tell us great lies about your Great Spirit having made it for you.? 


This first of two origin myths which Paulding was to publish 
belongs to the most common genre of Indian folklore. Dealing 
with “the transition from a mythological period to the modern 
age,” these myths as a type of oral literature usually tell how 
“the phenomena of nature are obtained for the use of all living 
beings,” but ordinarily there is no act of objective creation “of a 
world that pre-existed in the mind of a creator.” Almost always 
the change is a “transformation of a material object” into man 
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or animal.’ This myth from Koningsmarke and the one to be 
quoted from Westward Ho!, besides conforming to the charac- 
teristics mentioned above, both fall into the classification of 
“the culture-hero tales, the narrative of the migration of men 
or deities who wander about and set things right.” 4 

Though there is some similarity between it and almost all 
of the myths of that type, it is not quite like any of the others 
I have been able to find. The difficulties of tracing the source for 
Paulding have been increased by the fictitious names of the 
Indian tribes in the passage. There were no Mud-Turtles or 
Muskrats. Identification, therefore, requires a search through all 
Indian myths of the creation, and almost every tribe had at 
least one such story. 

Details that may be found in many such legends are present: 
the prophetess, the turning of water into dry land, the growth 
of an island to a continent, the journey of the tribe, and the 
work of the tortoises and muskrats. Some myths collected in later 
times are close to Paulding’s in several respects. Jeremiah Curtin 
in Seneca Fiction, Legends, and Myths recorded “A Tale of the 
Sky World,” in which a toad brings soil from the depths of the 
waters and builds the earth on a turtle’s back. Schoolcraft in 
The Indian Tribes of the United States, describing the “Iroquois 
Cosmogony,” tells of a similar prophetess and of a tortoise’s 
expanding to become the earth. Other recorders of Indian lore 
have found additional analogues. The Algonquins told of the god 
Michabo’s sending a raven, an otter, and a muskrat to get a 
“terrestrial germ’’ from the earth, which had been submerged by 
an overflowing lake. A muskrat, an otter, and a beaver try to 
perform the same task in the Cree version of the creation story. 
The Iroquois myth as told by the Onondagas tells of a prophetess 
cast down from the heavens, of the carrying of land by an otter, 
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a turtle, and a muskrat, and of the creation of the world, animals, 
and man. 

In Westward Ho!, which was published in 1832, nine years 
after Koningsmarke, Paulding used another origin myth. Hear- 
ing the story of creation as told in Genesis, an old Indian argues 
with his white friends: 


You white black-coats tell big lies. Him you call Adam no first man. 
My father long way off first man, and he was named in English Sour 
Mush; he father of all my tribe, and not Adam, as you say. Listen! 
the Great Spirit want somebody to live below here, and he say to my 
father, “You go down yonder, and make people.” Well, he set out; 
at first he go very well; then, when he got little way farther, he go 
too fast, bang! down, down, down,—hardly fetch breath, he go so fast. 
Well, by’m-by come birds, and put their wings under him, and let 
him down easy, very easy, and put him softly on the top of a tree on 
a high mountain. Well, he set there one, two, three day, and at last 
he grow very hungry, want to eat mighty much, and he say so to the 
Great Spirit; and Great Spirit tell him, “Blow, blow on the waters.” 
Well, he blow, blow, blow, till water only up to his knee down on the 
prairie. But he say to the Great Spirit, “May as well be deep like 
before; nothing to eat yet, very hungry.” Then the Great Spirit tell 
him blow again, and he send the winds to help him. And he blow, 
blow, blow, and the winds come and help him blow till all the water 
go away. Then Sour Mush he come down from the mountain, and his 
feet make deep tracks in soft mud; and, huh! out jump buffalo, deer, 
elk, and all sorts of game, and so my father get plenty to eat. Then 
Great Spirit in some time send him a wife, who come right out of a 
cave in the ground; and so in a great many moons we got to be a 
great nation. Huh! think Indian don’t know who first man as well as 
white black-coat? ® 


Paulding gives a clue as to the source of this legend. In a footnote 
he wrote, “This is a genuine tradition of the Osages.” But here 
also research has failed to reveal any significant parallel, and | 
have found no source that Paulding might have used. That the 
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myth is to some degree authentic, however, can be proved by 
comparison with the Osage “NI’-KI NO"-K’O" RITE (HEARING 
OF THE SAYINGS OF THE ANCIENT MEN),” collected in 
1915 for the Bureau of American Ethnology by Francis La 
Flesche. Though the scientifically recorded version extends to 
983 lines, there are some details which resemble the origin myth 
of Westward Ho! 

Besides the origin myth in Koningsmarke, Paulding also 
recorded in that novel three Indian songs. He did not for anv 
of them provide such a definite statement about source as he 
wrote in the footnote in Westward Ho! His indication of transla- 
tions, however, reveals some degree of authenticity, though it is 
not entirely impossible that the songs may be mostly imaginary. 
Like Schoolcraft, Kohl, and other forerunners of the modern 
scientific ethnologist, Paulding did not attempt to give a faithfui 
rendering. The first of these is the song of an Indian girl who 
falls in love with a white captive. Though her love was not 
returned, Aonetti 


was accustomed, in her ramblings, to compose little extemporary 
songs, and hum them to wild tunes of her own fancying; one of which 
Christina caught, and translated, or at least imitated, in the following 
lines: 


My love's like the deer in the forest that skip, 
Like the cranberry’s hue are his cheek and his lip; 
His spirit sits by me at night when I sleep, 
But when I awake it is gone, and I weep. 
I love him—Oh how I love him! 


But his bride, his own bride, I never shall be, 
He loves, but he loves not, he loves not poor me; 
When he’s near me I’m sad, and wish him away, 
And when he is gone, I could bless him to stay. 

I love him—Oh how I do love him! ® 
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I have been unable to find a source for this song, and 
analogues for it are even harder to find than they are for the 
myths. The dispositions to very free translations in Paulding’s 
age would perhaps make similarities far from obvious even if 
the analogues were found. In form and length the poem is some- 
what close to several that Schoolcraft recorded in The Myth of 
Hiawatha and Other Oral Legends, and it is especially comparable 
to the “Female Song” in that work. There are parallels between 
the wording of Paulding’s poem and one of Schoolcraft’s in 
Algic Researches. One stanza of the latter reads: 


How I love you, 
How I love you, 
Ah me. 


The second Indian poem in Koningsmarke is a song of the 
warpath: 


The warriors left the village at the dawning of the day, chanting 
their marching song, of which the following is a careless sort of trans- 
lation: 


To battle! to battle! 
Hurrah! to battle! 
Let them not see us! 
Let them not hear us! 
Let them not fear us! 
Till they shall feel us! 
March! march! 


Hush! hush! hush! 
We're on the track; 
Yon fire at the bush 
Has warm’d their back! 
Crawl on the earth, 
Smother your breath, 
Be silent as death! 
Hush! hush! hush! 
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They are near, they are near! 
"Tis their last, last day! 
Their death song I hear; 
And now it dies away! 
So shall they die; 
Ere they hear our war-cry, 
Low shall they lie! 
Hark! they are near! 





Halt! level your guns! 
Your tomahawks lift, 
Swift as the deer runs— 
Swift, swift, swift! 
Spare none, not one! 
Let the hot blood run; 
"Tis done—’tis done! 
They are dead! 


Nevermore, nevermore, 

Shall they lift their head; 

Nevermore, nevermore, 

Shall they wake from the dead! 
The dead shall sleep, 
While the living weep. 

Let them mourn, mourn, mourn; 
The dead, the dead will return 
Nevermore, nevermore! 7 


Along with the last poem in the work Paulding included a 





short discussion of Indian burial customs as well as an admission 
of the difficulty of translation: 


They dressed the corpse, seated it on a mat, in the posture to which 
the warrior was most accustomed when alive, and, sitting in a circle 
around him, pronounced his funeral eulogy, by relating, one by one, 
his exploits in battle, as well as those of his ancestors. When these 
were finished, they chanted a sort of funeral hymn, something to the 
following effect, as nearly as it can be rendered from their native 


language: 
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Thou art here, and yet thou art gone! 
Thou look’st as thou didst before; 

Thou seemest a man, yet art none; 
Thou art gone, to return no more. 





Thou art, yet hast ceased to be; 
Thy form and thy face appear; 

Thou hast eyes, yet thou canst not see; 
Thou hast ears, yet thou canst not hear. 


Was it thou that talk’d with us erewhile? 
Was it thou that went with us to fight? 

Was it thou that shared battle and toil? 
Was it thou that wert with us last night? 


Yes! thou art here, and yet art away; 
We see thee, and yet thou art not; 
Thy life is like yesterday— 
And nothing remains but what’s nought. 


That something which made thee alive, 
Where is it—what was it—where, where? 
"Twas a spirit—that still must survive 
In the stars, or the sky, or the air. 


To that spirit these honours we pay— 
That spirit which still hears us mourn— 
That something which ne’er shall decay, 
That something which ne’er shall return.® 


It is unlikely that these poems were conceived in Paulding’s 
imagination, for they do have the mark of Indian lore upon them. 
The over-all simplicity, the short lines, the great amount of 
repetition, and the use of nature in the poems—all seem to be | 
derived from Indian songs, though inaccurately, of course. There 
is, furthermore, a general resemblance between Paulding’s poems 
and those collected by Schoolcraft a few years later and pub- 
lished at the end of The Myth of Hiawatha and Other Oral 
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Legends. The evidence, then, indicates that Paulding was prob- 
ably the first prominent American novelist to use comparatively 
authentic Indian folklore in his fictions. 





1 Literary History of the United States, Il, 694. 

2 Paulding, Koningsmarke (New York, 1823), II, 37-38. 

3 Franz Boas, “Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians,” in 
Boas and others, Anthropology in North America (New York, 1915) , 325-326. 

4 Ibid., 329-330. 

5 Paulding, Westward Ho! (New York, 1832), Il, 89-90. 

6 Paulding, Koningsmarke, Il, 44. 

7 Ibid., I, 51-52. 

8 Ibid., II, 76-77. # 


SOJOURNER TRUTH"IN SYRACUSE 


By LESTER G. WELLS 


R. GALVIN and readers of her excellent article 

“Sojourner Truth, the Libyan Sibyl” in the Spring 

1950 issue of the QUARTERLY might be interested in the 
accompanying letter from Sojourner to Gerrit Smith. Dr. Galvin 
does not definitely mention that S. T. was in Syracuse in 1871, 
so this letter may help to complete the itinerary for that year. 


Serecuse March 23, 1871 
Gerret Smith Dear Sir i am now in Serecuse will have a metting here 
friday night I would like to Come out to peterboro and have a met- 
ting there and See you once before i go out west as i may never come 
this way agin i have been in mass and R I and am on my way to kan- 
sas now I would like to stay a day or two and have a metting please 
to Send me an answer by return mail my grandson is with me please 
let me know witch is the best way to get up from the Depot if i come 
yours truly Sogourner truth Direct to H Bostwick (?) 110 Gifford St 
# 



































INDIANS AND PIONEERS 
OF THE SYRACUSE REGION 


By ROSALYN SHAPERO 


HE Council of the Five [Six] Nations was burning 

brightly in the land of the Onondagas when the first white 

settler, Ephraim Webster, appeared. Ephraim was thought 
to have been Cooper’s ‘“‘Natty Bumppo” because Webster had as 
many narrow escapes and thrilling adventures as ever went into 
the story of pioneer days among the Indians. 

Born in New Hampshire, Webster was twenty-four when he 
came to Onondaga to trade with the Indians and to stay with 
them. His camp, Webster’s Landing, was on Onondaga Creek. 
Webster was a storyteller and “used to tell of his capture by 
unfriendly Indians who were about to put him to death by toma- 
hawk, when he asked for a drink of water. The request was 
granted and Webster raised his cup and drank to the health of the 
chiefs and others who stood about.’’? He declared that these 
Indians were the bravest group of the stalwarts that it had ever 
been his pleasure to meet and that his downright admiration for 
those Onondagas as hunters was beyond his poor words to express. 
The Indians freed this gifted orator and made him a member of 
the tribe. 

To further cement good relations, Webster married an Indian 
woman, who died, and then he rewed. He warned his second wife 
that if she ever became intoxicated, he would leave her. The 
couple had several children and for a while all was well. How- 
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ever, when white settlers came to the country he longed for a 
white woman, and tried every available means to get his Indian 
wife inebriated. At long last he succeeded, and the following day 
the “squaw”’ packed up and moved away.? The descendants from 
this marriage live on the Indian reservation. Webster later mar- 
ried Hannah Danks, a beautiful white woman. 

Webster related that when he was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War he swam Lake Champlain at night under the sterns 
of the British vessels and so close he could hear the watch on 
deck calling, “Eleven o’clock and all is well.” 

Webster also told of how buffalo came from the West in great 
droves to salt licks about Onondaga Lake. The buffalo would roll 
in the mud and then rub themselves against his cabin, until they 
rubbed the cabin down. 

He told of burying his first white companion, Benjamin New- 
kirk, and said that the Indians who came to mourn drank so much 
of the liquor left by Newkirk that they kept falling into the half- 
dug grave faster than Webster could haul them out. Finally he 
moved the liquor a distance away and the Indians let him finish 
the burial. 

While discussing the Indians of Onondaga, I should like to 
relate the story of Bear Trap Creek which I came upon in a 
scrapbook from a piece of the Post Standard for December 29, 
1929. Bear Trap Creek empties into Onondaga Lake at Green- 
point. There are two stories about how the creek came to be 
named and what caused the cold weather in 1816, the year in 
which low temperature prevailed even during the summer months 
of that year, with birds killed by the cold, crops spoiled, and snow 
in July. One story is fact, and the other is supernatural theory 
of the Onondaga Indians of that day. Both stories have to do with 
one man. 
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The creek was named “Bear Trap” because Captain John, an 
Indian, had traps there. By Indians he was known as ““Ta-whis- 
kon-ta,”” or Spring-the-Trap. 

Captain John fought in the French and Indian War, but as 
he wasn’t chosen to lead the Onondagas in the War of 1812, he 
returned to the county. In old age he was a kindly man; in his 
earlier years he showed the extremes to which an Indian could 
go to avenge a wrong. During the French and Indian War his 
little daughter was wantonly killed by a French officer, and John 
never forgot until he had revenge. He went to Canada, year after 
year, in hopes of killing this officer, but it never came to pass. He 
saw the child of the Frenchman playing near her home; creeping 
upon her, he used his tomahawk. For years her scalp hung in his 
cabin. 

In 1816, Ta-whis-kon-ta, who was seventy-nine, felt death near. 
He went into the forest on the west side of Onondaga Lake, lay 
down, and died. Here his body lay until the Indians found it. 

Sickness and death swept through the Indian village. It was 
a cold summer. The Council was called, and the Great Spirit was 
asked to tell why the Indians were so afflicted. They decided that 
it was because Captain John was buried where he died in the 
woods. 

No one knows where the grave is, but the creek where he had 
his bear trap flows into the lake, and its name is a memorial to 
Ta-whis-kon-ta or Spring-the-Trap. 


1 Scrapbook article from Post Standard, March 7, 1936. 
2 Story that the late Major Harry Durston told me. 

































FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS. 
IS THERE A LEGEND IN YOUR CLOSET? 


By MRS. HELEN M. MCCADDEN 


SUREFIRE way to develop in a class of adolescents a 
sense of the imminence of history in their lives is to 
have them tell their own family legends. As a teacher of 

literature in a secondary school, I find this a valuable device in 
setting the mood for a study of ballads or semihistorical fiction. 
It also develops a sense of mutual interest and respect, almost of 
kinship, in a class, no matter how heterogeneous the racial back- 
grounds. For a teacher of the social studies, the device should 
also prove fruitful, as it makes the pupils aware that they and 
their classmates are a part of the stream of history; it gives a 
depth of perspective to their view of historical events. 

If the pupils feel at home in your room, it is easy to get them 
talking about stories of the past which their families cherish. 
Tell them about a former pupil whose father left Ireland after 
the Easter Rebellion, or about some grandfather who migrated 
to escape hateful military service under Bismarck. Turn their 
eyes to the past through the lens of a person in the present whom 
they know. Soon their hands go up and they are volunteering 
stories to match your own—legends with a tinge of sociological 
import, humorous tales, and stories with a definite historical 
tie-up. 

I began that way with a group of ninth graders, telling them 
a legend of their neighboring Bronx Park with a Revolutionary 
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War setting. I referred also to the experiences of Major Joppolo, 
whose original was said to live on the fringes of our school district. 
A boy in the class, who claimed acquaintance with the novelist 
Hersey’s hero, corroborated my statement. Then a girl, Marilyn, 
told of the exploits of her cousin, who made the front pages for 
his heroism on European battlefields in World War II and sub- 
sequently, after a public celebration in his honor in a Jersey 
town, went to the Pacific theater and there died in action. (Next 
day Marilyn brought in newspaper clippings that amplified her 
story.) A boy volunteered the information that his classmate, Ivan, 
had escaped from Norway in a boat a few days before the German 
invasion. To listen to Ivan himself, one would never have 
dreamed that English was not his native tongue, nor, to see his 
healthy boy’s interest in hunting squirrels and making water- 
wheels, would one have guessed that he had been carried on the 
shoulder of great events. 

It took time to get beyond the span of the children’s own 
years of memory. But gradually they moved, through brothers 
in World War II and fathers and uncles in World War I, back 
into more distant vistas. When once, however, they had eluded 
the limitations of the present indicative, and when they had had 
a week end in which to inquire and reflect, they came in with a 
fascinating agglomeration of narrow escapes, witch tales, famines, 
war adventures, and migrations, in all of which some ancestor, 
or some grandmother’s neighbor, figured. Many of these stories 
cast an interesting slant on how people in other times and places 
lived, while a few held a candle to an obscure angle of an 
important event. 

Here are some of the stories as the pupils subsequently wrote 
them. The first few are typical of the life-in-the-past interest; the 
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others have been selected for their historical tie-up. 
1. As told by Regina V . 





The legend I am going to relate occurred to a farmer in Spain 
whom my mother knew when she was about nine years old. 

The time came for the farmers to fertilize the land and plant the 
seeds. This particular farmer was working late one night, and it was 
quite dark. He was fertilizing the land to have it prepared to plant 
the next day. He used a cart with two bulls pulling it. 

Suddenly, a whole line of lighted torches came toward him. He 
didn’t know what it was and so he thought it was many witches com- 
ing to harm him. At that time the people believed that a witch would 
not pass a bull; so the farmer ran behind the bulls and hid there. 
When the witches (as he believed they were) went away, he ran home 
and told all the neighbors in the town. My mother was there and she 
said he looked very frightened and pale. 

The very next day the farmer went out to finish his work, but he 
still remembered the night before. Ever since then, the farmers of 
that town would never go out at night to work on the farm, for fear 
the witches would come to harm them. 


2. As told by Janet T———. 


It has been said that my ancestors were cattle thieves. One night 
they decided to steal some of the king’s prize bulls. There were very 
few guards around, as the king thought that no one would dare to 
trespass on the grounds of the palace. 

As the king was very restless, he decided he would go for a walk. 
As he passed the pens where the bulls were kept, he thought he heard 
a noise and went in to investigate. My ancestors saw him coming in 
just as they were opening the pen of the most ferocious bull. As soon 
as the bull saw the red velvet robe of the king, he went crazy with 
rage and charged with lowered head. 

This all happened very suddenly, but my ancestors acted quickly. 
Two of them jumped on the bull and turned his head around, while 
the rest did everything they could to attract his attention. This gave 
the king time to scurry to safety. 
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We got the name Turnbull because my ancestors turned the bull 
around. My grandmother told me this story when I was about eight 
years old. 


3. As told by Constance B . 





This is a story of my seventh great-grandfather. It was told to me 
about six years ago by my grandfather. 

Leif Burgeson lived in Sweden in the days of the pirates. He wasn’t 
a pirate who kept the things he stole; he divided them among the 
poor, like Robin Hood. Once a merchant ship had anchored outside 
of Gotenburg. Leif had heard it was carrying merchandise. He dis- 
guised himself as a fisherman and rowed out to the ship. The men 
aboard the ship thought he was just a fisherman and paid no attention 
to him. Then Leif poured lead into the rudder post and cut the anchor 
chain, and the ship went adrift. The seamen of the ship couldn’t steer 
it and the ship went aground. Then Leif and his men divided the 
merchandise among the poor. 

Leif was loved by the poor, but the rich were always trying to cap- 
ture him. The King of Sweden knew Leif very well because Leif’s 
father had been tailor for the king and Leif had played with the young 
prince. 

Leif kept on with his deeds until one day he stole two beautiful 
coffins made in Italy for the King of Denmark. Then the wealthy 
people caught up with him, and they hanged him without the king’s 
knowing of it. He is now lying in Stockholm with his wife in the 
coffins he stole. He is in an airtight vault and there is glass on top and 
you can see him. He is tall with long blond hair and a long blond 
beard. 


4. As told by Arlene S———. 


This is a story of 1812 told to me by my grandmother when I was 
six years old. 

In 1811 a boy named James Sackett decided he wanted to join the 
army. As he was too young and his parents didn’t want him to join, 
he ran away from home. 

He became a bugle boy on the Constitution, or Old Ironsides. 
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In 1812 there was a war between England and the United States. 
In one big battle between two ships, Jimmy was wounded badly. 

He was taken ashore to a crude, so-called hospital, where he was 
treated. There he met a young Indian girl named Minnieriota, and 
they became good friends. She nursed him back to health. 

A few years later, they met again. By this time Jim was about 
twenty. 

After about a month, they were married and settled down in the 
North, where he had lived 'til he ran away. 

Since then, in every generation of Sacketts someone has been called 
Minnie. But I doubt if the tradition will go much further. 


5. As told by Lorena E———. 


This story was told to me by my mother. She heard it when she 
was a young girl in Colorado. 

A caravan of homesteaders was making its way across the mid- 
western plains. A girl by the name of Josephine had her own horse 
and would ride around as they traveled. For this reason she was nick- 
named Gypsy, or Gyp. 

One day she rode too far from the caravan and was captured by 
the Indians. For weeks there was no sign of her. As they were ap- 
proaching the Rocky Mountains, they found carved on the side of 
a huge red rock in letters about a foot high the word GYP. The 
travelers were certain this had been written by Josephine to tell them 
she had been there; but, search as they may, they could not find her. 
Josephine was never found or heard of again. She may have grown up 
with the Indians and lived to a ripe old age, or they may have chop- 
ped off her head or burned her at the stake. Nobody knows. 

This may be a legend carried down from year to year; but the 
fact that my mother actually saw the writing on the rock makes you 
believe it is a true story. 


6. As told by Pat B———. 


This story is about my great, great, great, great-grandfather Elijah 
Cobb. I learned about it from my grandmother years ago. 
During the French Revolution, Elijah Cobb from Massachusetts 
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sailed his merchant ship to an‘unknown port in France. He and his 
sailors were going to leave after a two weeks’ stay in that interesting 
place when word came around that no ships were allowed out of 
the harbor, under penalty of death. So of course, being a hot-tempered 
Yankee, Elijah jumped up and went to the president or ruler, who 
happened to be partial to Americans, and requested permission to 
leave France. The ruler said, “Very well; but you'll have to go down 
to Hamburg and get another ship. I dare not let you leave here, be- 
cause there is no telling what the crazy English will do.” 

“But I’m an American. I’m neutral,” blustered the indignant cap- 
tain. 

“No matter,” sighed the ruler. “You, who have brought me goods, 
are an enemy so far as the British are concerned.” 

So the next day Captain Elijah Cobb went down to Hamburg 
together with his crew and boarded his new ship. He was supposed 
to go back and sign some papers for the ruler, but he had a strange 
dream. The dream was that he saw himself and the ruler upon the 
guillotine surrounded by an angry mob. When he awakened, he sent 
a trustworthy man instead to sign his papers. 

Three days passed and no word yet had come. Finally a runner 
came panting up the gangplank. “Captain Cobb! Your man and the 
gallant ruler were beheaded on the morning of his arrival.” 

“What?” exploded the Captain. 

“That's right, sir—and they’re coming after you—see, they're here, 
now!” 

“Up anchor! All hands set sail, and clear for action!” roared Eli- 
jah. The ship was bustling with activity as they swung away from the 
pier. 

They reached America safely, and all because of the Captain’s 
dream. 


As a sort of editor’s footnote to their stories, my pupils were 
asked, after they had completed writing them, to indicate clearly 
just what embellishments they had made, in the interests of good 
narrative, on the originals as they had heard them. Several (but 
none of those quoted above) admitted to having made the ghost 
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walk to this day or caused the romance to prosper beyond the 
claims of history. Such adornment was treated not as an occasion 
for reproach, but as an object lesson in the gradual transforma- 
tion of events into legend, and eventually, perhaps, into myth. 

And where, pedagogically, would all this telling of family 
legends lead? That would depend on the aim which the teacher 
had in mind. In an English class, individual ballads or a class 
ballad or imaginative short stories could be woven out of the 
tales that had been presented. My classes worked up a few of the 
most promising into radio sketches for classroom presentation. In 
a history class the device might serve as the starting point for the 
study of a war, a period, or a great social movement, like the 
migrations into and within America. 

But if the unit went no further, if it were an entity in itself, 
it would yet have worth-while potentialities. It could reveal the 
human side of the past in a few quick flashes more impressively, 
to those particular pupils, than a textbook might. It could show 
the raw materials of which ballads and much prose fiction are 
made. It could give the pupils a new interest in one another, 
taking down several stones in the walls of racial difference. It 
could arouse in the children who thought they had no stories to 
tell a curiosity about themselves, and make them feel, perhaps 
for the first time, that they also are products of history, and that 
they may likewise become the makers of events. It could limn an 
inescapable conclusion about the venturesomeness and the variety 
of the forefathers of today’s Americans. To be an American child 
in a high-school classroom might become at once more exciting 
and more significant. # 








NEIGHBORS: KENTUCKY: 
A METRICAL VERSION OF THE 
WONDERFUL HUNT 


By ARTHUR K. MOORE 


HE Wonderful Hunt in prose form is probably the 

best-known American folk motif,’ to judge from the 

large number of variants reported in this century. Folk- 
song counterparts of the tale, in contrast, must be considered 
relatively scarce. “As I Rode Out,” ascribed by Harold W. 
Thompson to one Peleg William Andrew of Saratoga County, 
New York, seems until now to be the only example of the type 
in print,? though the song may be preserved in one or more of 
several large collections as yet unpublished. A version which I 
have recently procured, much longer and somewhat more extrava- 
gant than Andrew’s, has then special interest as a further illus- 
tration of a fairly rare song type. I have included musical 
notation, which, to my knowledge, has not heretofore appeared 
in print. 

The ‘Deer Hunter’s Song’”’ was recorded by Cornelius G. 
House, one of my students, from the singing of his father (of the 
same name), a seventy-one-year-old Spanish-American War veteran 
and one-time Kansas cowpuncher, now residing in Russellville, 
Logan County, Kentucky. The House repertoire contains, in 
addition, the traditional “Fox Hunter’s Song” and several pieces 
doubtless popular in the late nineteenth century or early twen- 
tieth: “All Is Vanity” (“One day as I wandered, I heard a com- 
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plaining”’), “Dutch Song” (‘Tre veeks ago last Tuesday night”), 
“The Pride of the Bail” (“I ne’er shall forget the ball that 
night”), ‘““The Irish Girl” (“As I was walking out one morn”), 
“The Primrose Song” (“I love thee, early primrose’’), “The 
Object of My Mind” (‘I was brought up by honest parents’), 
“Ta Rah Rah Rah Boom Ta Ra” (“A smart and stylish girl, you 
see’), “I’ve Only Been Down to the Club” (“Last night I was 
out rather late’’), and “After the Ball” (‘‘A little maiden climbed 
on an old man’s knee’). 

The central matter of the ‘““‘Deer Hunter’s Song’’—the fabulous 
shot from a curved barrel—appears to be a distinct subdivision of 
the general motif; for the killing of a “row of quail” on a fence, 
999 pigeons, 762 “yellow-legs,”* or some other aggregation of 
game comes not as an accident (usually the case in the straight- 
barrel shots) but rather as the result of shrewd strategy designed 
to circumvent a physical obstacle. No obvious precedent exists 
for the prodigious bag of 10,000 deer in the song, but this 
exaggeration accords very well with the spectacular additions to 
the shooting motif. The hunter, not content to transport his 
“hams and skins” by ordinary means, boards the sun as it comes 
by, and at sunset transfers to the moon for the last leg of the 
trip home. Davy Crockett’s experiences with solar bodies are 
scarcely more remarkable. It will be recalled that Davy once 
rode on the sun for twenty-four hours, and on another occasion 
absent-mindedly hung his powder horn on the crescent moon. 

The House version contains thirteen stanzas, as compared to 
only seven in Body, Boots and Britches. Although the stanzas 
are uniformly five lines in length, there are variations in line 
length, a circumstance by no means rare in folksong. For the 
transcription, I am indebted to Miss Barbara Hughes, of the 
University of Kentucky Music Department. 
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The Deer Hunter’s Song 


I got up one morning; 
There came a fall of snow. 

I shouldered my old musket, 
A-hunting for to go, sir, 
A-hunting for to go. 


I tracked some five or six small deer, 
I tracked them through the snow. 

I tracked them to the mountain, 
Where straight up they did go, sir, 
Where straight up they did go. 


I followed on their tracks, sir, 
For I was full of vim. 

I tracked them to the water, 
Where they went in to swim, sir, 
Where they went in to swim. 


I rolled up my britches, 
And after them I went. 

To kill the fattest buck, sir, 
Was my full intent, sir, 
Was my full intent. 


When I was in the water 

A thousand feet or more, 

I fired off my old musket. 

Like a cannon she did roar, sir, 
Like a cannon she did roar. 


I bent her in a circle 

And shot around a hill. 

I could partly see just two or three, 
But ten thousand I did kill, sir, 
Ten thousand I did kill. 
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I took out my hunting knife, 
And I worked very fast. 

It took me half an hour, 
But I got done at last, sir, 

I got done at last. 


Now a thousand deer make lots of meat. 
Some people think I lied, 

But all that I could carry 

Was just the hams and hide, sir, 

Was just the hams and hide. 


I gathered up my hams and skins, 
And tied them to my side; 

And as the sun came passing by, 
I jumped on to ride, sir, 

I jumped on to ride. 


It being late in the evening, 
Ske took a sudden whirl. 

I couldn’t stick no longer; 
I’m coming to this world, sir, 
I’m coming to this world. 


But being very active, 

I caught on to the moon. 

In less than half an hour, 

She landed me safe at home, sir, 
She landed me safe at home. 


The money my hams and skins brought me 
The story couldn’t be told. 

I put it in the barn; 

The barn it wouldn’t hold, sir, 

The barn it wouldn’t hold. 


The man who owned this barn, sir, 
He thought himself quite rich; 
But the man that made this song 
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Was a lying son of a gun, sir, 
Was a lying son of a gun. 





I got up one morn-ing; There came a fall of snow. I shoul-dered my old 





mus-ket, A- hunt-ing for to go, sir, A hunt-ing for to go. 
1X921 (S. Thompson, Motif-Index) . 


2 Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 153 f. For this reference 
I am indebted to Prof. Arthur P. Hudson. 


3R. M. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 
pp. 111 f. ' # 




































UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS. While the popular interest in 
American folklore and folk music is reaching the “fad” stage, folk- 
lorists continue to argue the pros and cons. On the subject of “Folk- 
lore in the Schools’”— a subject very much in, and often left up in, 
the air—Philip Jordan clears the air with a common-sense view in 
Social Education for February. (Readers will recall Bill Tyrrell’s ex- 
cellent articles on “Musical Recordings for American History” in the 
same journal for May and November, 1948, and various articles in 
issues of this QUARTERLY dealing with folklore teaching materials and 
experiences.) Jordan, an old hand at this folklore business, as a side- 
line to the teaching and writing of history, communicates the human 
and social values of folklore with verve and vigor but not unqualified 
enthusiasm. He sees American folklore not as a substitute for but as a 
supplement to American history and literature, to be taught not “as 
such” but “by indirection,” “integrated normally and naturally with 
all those areas that have to do with the American pattern.” The chief 
value of folklore lies in its “sense of immediacy” that “provokes an 
active response.” As stories to be told, songs to be sung, and dances to 
be danced, as folk-say or as make-believe, folklore enables the pupil to 
identify himself with the subject matter by participating in it. 

In “Folklore at Midcentury,” which opens Volume One, Number 
One, of Midwest Folklore (the new co-operative enterprise of Middle- 
Western folklore societies which we welcome to the growing ranks of 
folklore journals), Stith Thompson casts a cautious and somewhat 
jaundiced eye on the popular utilization of folklore, from folk festivals 
to children’s books and anthologies. Obviously, the use of folklore 
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interests him less than the study of folklore, conceived as “something 
immensely interesting in itself.” While he would “regret it if a large 
part of the curriculum of our lower schools should be taken up with 
folklore at the expense of a general all-around education” (the last 
thing that teachers like Philip Jordan would want), he admits that 
such a change is “entirely possible” and one of the matters that 
“remain to be discussed at length in the new half-century just open- 
ing.” 


COUNTRY MUSIC GOES TO TOWN. Meanwhile, without 
waiting for lengthy discussion, the people are eating up hillbilly 
music, to which Stith Thompson is “not responsive” and which he 
feels “has very little to do with any actual study of the lore of the 
people.” According to Variety for June 27, “Cornseed Crooners 
Reap B.O. Bonanza as City Slickers Lap Cider-Jug Tunes.” (B.O., by 
the way, means box office, and has nothing to do with deodorants.) 
Translated, this means, as the article goes on to say, that top sales for 
“country-styled disks” are reported from “such non-cornbelt cities as 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, and New York,” and sing- 
ers formerly limited to the grass-roots areas are being booked in the 
cities. The songs include “Mocking Bird Hill,” “On Top of Old 
Smoky” (previously noted by Bill Tyrrell), and “Tennessee Waltz,” 
and the singers include Tennessee Ernie, Red Foley, Merv Shiner, 
Ernest Tubbs, Eddy Arnold, Hank Williams, and Jimmy Dickens. 
Incidentally, while the “cornseed crooners” imitate the folk singers, 
the “corncob” bands parody the crooners (e.g., Spike Jones’s Yiddish- 
accent version of “Tennessee Waltz”). 


“DON’T FENCE ME IN.” While such phenomena are more in Bill 
Tyrrell’s bailiwick, their reasons concern every student of folklore and 
popular taste. The trend toward “country-styled music” is to be re- 
lated generally to the current reaction against the problems and ten- 
sions of city living and our troubled times, also signalized by the in- 
creased flow of population from New York City into the suburban, 
“rurban,” and rural areas. More specifically, it reflects a revolt against 
Tin Pan Alley and a return to native and regional grass-roots musical 
sources and resources, whence, too, springs the tremendous revival of 
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square dancing. How much of this movement is “escape” or “release” 
and how much of it is “fad” is hard to say. Generally it is as much 
in danger of commercial exploitation and manipulation as the “Wes- 
tern craze,” as reported on by Newsweek for June 18. Under the cap- 
tion “The American Cowboy Still Dominates His Own and Other 
Industries,“ the article cites, as evidence, “500 approved rodeos, of- 
fering total prize cash of $1,750,000” during 1951; 480 Hollywood 
Westerns and 157 Western novels since the last war; “an estimated 
.500 dude ranches, grossing millions of dollars annually” (including 
about 50 in New York State), etc., etc. In a nutshell, J. Frank Dobie 
gave Newsweek this explanation: ““The Old West holds its appeal be- 
cause people don’t like to be fenced in. . . . It is a dream of freedom 
from management and, above all, of freedom from machinery.” 

It is one of the paradoxes of our machine civilization, however, 
that the machine not only induces flight but helps to implement it. 
Thus the radio was once feared as the enemy of provincial speech; 
yet, in spite of attempts at standardization, how many varieties of 
local pronunciation and idiom are to be heard on the air! In the same 
way, the disk-jockey programs are encouraging local and regional 
self-determination of musical tastes. As George Frazier puts it in 
“Some Like It Hot” in Redbook Magazine for September, 1950: “Re- 
gardless of the universal effects of movies, radio, or television, your 
regional tastes in entertainment cannot be changed.” Besides country- 
style folk music of the “Grand Ole Opry” type, he discusses Western 
music with a “rock-solid” rhythm and the polka band, with Frankie 
Yankovic (a Cleveland boy) as leading exponent of the Slovenian 
variety from Harrisburg to Milwaukee and Walt Solek ditto the 
Polish brand in the Connecticut Valley. 


“WE’VE COME FROM THE CITY.” This is the season (mid-July) 
when city-billy folklorists wisely take to the country while silly-billy 
country folk make pilgrimages to New York City. From the shores of 
Otsego Lake and the fourth annual Seminars on American Culture 
to the edge of the Rockies and the eleventh annual Western Folklore 
Conference at Denver, a variety of folkloristics was available to the 
student and teacher. To cite only two examples close to home: At the 
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Music Inn, Lenox, Massachusetts, Marshall Stearns presented two series 
on jazz (June 30-July 8, August 12-Labor Day), featuring records, 
Pianola rolls, and live singers, composers, musicologists, social scien- 
tists, etc. (Alan Lomax, now abroad recording European folksongs 
for Columbia Records and broadcasting American folk music on BBC, 
started the ball rolling at Music Inn with his summer, 1950, folksong 
recitals.) At Camp Woodland, Phoenicia, the eleventh annual Folk 
Festival of the Catskills featured a choral pantomime by Herbert 
Haufrecht, based on stories and legends of Boney Quillan. In 1945, 
Haufrecht celebrated the building of the Lackawack Dam with his 
cantata, We’ve Come from the City (Leeds Music Corporation, 1948), 
in which Camp Woodlanders sang lustily (and city-billy folklorists 
please join in the chorus): 


We've come from the city; we’ve just left the town; 

We've come to the country to shake those apples down. ... 

You have called us city slickers, we have called you hicks! 

Now we're fruit pickers, city slickers, learnin’ all your tricks in the 
sticks! 


“I WENT TO THE ANIMAL FAIR.” It is a fascinating world of 
animal lore that Ruth Crawford Seeger introduces us to in Animal 
Folk Songs for Children (Doubleday, 1950). Here is as companionable 
and singable and charmingly pictured a group of American animals 
as has ever been brought between covers—from the raccoon and the 
possum to bears and wolves—talking to one another, being talked to, 
and, above all, being sung about, in story and lullaby, nonsense and 
lie, with interpolated banjo and fiddle tunes and, occasionally, blues. 
Transcribed mostly from field recordings, as only Ruth Seeger can 
transcribe them, they are as authentic as “hog and hominy, or poke 
and possum.” Her feeling for the folk tradition of “keep-goingness” 
or “never-endingness” has led her to introduce an innovation, namely, 
leaving the last measure occasionally up in the air, for the player to 
keep the tune going or take leave of it casually. In the same way, 
many are songs that “begin in the middle of things’ and “welcome 
improvisation as part of their growth.” While the songs in her first 
book, American Folk Songs for Children, were treated directly as 
nursery-school rhythmic and dramatic plays, these songs are treated 
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more as nursery rhymes. And by the time she has finished (there is a 
hint of birds, fish, and other small things to come) Ruth Seeger may 
find that her little nursery-school project has blossomed into a com- 
prehensive American Mother Goose. B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


AT COOPERSTOWN, last July, a group of ardent fans were on hand 
for the annual Seminars in American Culture of the New York State 
Historical Association, where they gave their attention to the sights 
and sounds of folklore in various forms. Jean Lipman and Emily 
Heath, with their staffs of experts, discussed American folk decoration; 
the former presented an illustrated history, while the latter demon- 
strated actual techniques and methods of folk art. Methods of research 
and new designs were exchanged among the groups. The sounds of 
folklore came from the stirring voice of Frank Warner and the melodi- 
ous tunes of Jean Ritchie. The musical activities were annotated by 
the knowing comments of Louis Jones and Samuel P. Bayard. Added to 
the regular musical events were happy extracurricular sessions, from 
which traditional tunes were sounded over the water of “Glimmer- 
glass.” 

By the time of the appearance of this number of your QUARTERLY, 
the annual meeting of the New York Folklore Society will have taken 
place at Cooperstown. Scheduled for part of the program were Danish 
folksongs by recent immigrants to Oneonta and an informative account 
of the piano in folk music by the famous pair of folk musicologists, 
Charles and Ruth Seeger. 


TROUBLE SPOTS OF THE WORLD seem to be the sources for 
recent folk music recordings. Much of the unfortunate history of Korea 
is reflected in its folk and classical music now made available on a 
long-playing record in the “Ethnic Series” produced by Folkways 
Records and Service Corp. (117 West 46th St., N. Y. 19). Korea—Folk 
and Classical Music (P-424) is a cross section of the musical character- 
istics of a people subjected to centuries of suppression. The vocal and 
instrumental selections are formalized and filled with melancholy and 
distress. Songs of the court and even love songs have in them centuries 
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of despair. The farmer, in spite of his primitive life, breaks down 
these qualities with some music that is filled with a more hopeful and 
encouraging view. 

Another musical setting for political conflict is the Folkways pro- 
gram of Music of Southeast Asia (P-423). The geographical area cov- 
ered in this long-playing record includes Burma, Thailand, South 
China, Laos, and the region of the Viet Nam. In spite of widespread 
regional differences, there are notable similarities in the use of the 
Oriental scale and instruments and the changes that have been intro- 
duced by many outside influences. The selections range from simple 
and unadorned folk strains to recent sophisticated compositions. Here 
are work songs, ceremonial music, songs of the dancing girls and the 
theater, and unusual trancelike dream songs recorded among the 
Tamiar of Malaya. 


Additional musical backgrounds for contemporary headlines may 
be heard on the Folkways recordings of the ethnic music of Saudi 
Arabia (P-421) and Pakistan. Selections of the traditional Indian 
Ragas, or mood music, are available on Folkways number P-422. A 
cultural and nonpolitical approach to the Soviet Union consists of 
religious, dance, and ballad varieties that make up the large store of 
Russian Choral Music (FP-54). These melodic group songs are popu- 
lar and traditional specimens of a “collective” activity that has been 
taking place for centuries. 

In spite of any domestic and international complexities, Spain’s 
musical achievements continue to be as popular as ever. Victoria de 
los Angelos, whose newly won reputation establishes her as an out- 
standing concert and operatic soprano, sings a program of typical 
Spanish Folk Songs (Victor WDM-1510, LM-63, DM-1510). The eleven 
songs are representative of the important Spanish regions. With an 
expert guitar accompaniment, Miss de los Angelos’ brilliant tones are 
performed in a style appropriate to the concert stage. 

Newsworthy items of frequent appearance are the nationalistic 
aspirations that inspire the deeds of present-day Scots and Irish as 
they have been inspired for centuries. Partial proof of this may be 
heard in the age-old strains played on the Scottish pipes. A group of 
solo selections, by Pipe-Major John McClellan, Scottish Bagpipe Music 
(Folkways FP-17), re-creates many of the most famous historic airs. 
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From the Cook Laboratories (Stamford, Conn.) comes the impressive 
sound of a 17-piece championship bagpipe band in a program of mar- 
tial melodies. An unusually authentic and convincing presentation of 
Irish songs and music is the Folkways recording, in original Gaelic, 
of Irish Folk Music (FP-18). 

With no political implications, a world-wide round-up of pleasant 
and tuneful Ballads of Many Lands has been produced by Decca 
(DL-5268, A-775). The performers are the well-known folk artists 
Josef Marais and Miranda, again singing in their usual polished man- 
ner. 


LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC, like Latin American politics, con- 
tinues to receive attention. Among the foremost efforts by recording 
artists in recent months is a guitar presentation of Latin American 
Folk Music (Decca, DL-8018) by Julio Martinez Oyanguren. Mabel 
Luce, a skilfully trained mezzo-soprano, gives a precise vocal rendition 
of similar selections in her recording for the Concert Hall Society, 
Folk Airs of Latin and South America (CHC-57). Songs of Mexico 
(Folkways FP-15) is a musical rendition of the songs of a popular 
tradition by a currently favorite Mexican trio. In a different tradition, 
a group of Calypso classics by Wilmoth Houdini, recorded for export 
a number of years ago, has recently been reissued as Songs of Trini- 
dad (Brunswick BL-58007). Juanito Sanabria plays the music of Puerto 
Rico U. S. A. for Decca listeners (DL-5216). The famous Katherine 
Dunham and her ensemble re-create the flashing colorfulness of Afro- 
Caribbean Songs and Rhythms (DL-5251 and A-511). A member of the 
Dunham troupe appeared in his first solo concert last spring before an 
appreciative New York City audience. Oscar Brand, popular metro- 
politan folk singer, wrote, produced, and sang in a radio “trip” to 
Mexico for a Kate Smith broadcast last May. 


A NEW CONCERN of interest to collectors of folk music recordings 
is an enterprise announced by Jac Holzman. His first release on the 
new label of Stratford Records is Mountain Ballads, Jean Ritchie's 
premier commercial recording. Stratford Records are being distrib- 
uted from the Music Mart (189 West 10th St., N. Y. C.), an outlet 
dealing exclusively in folk music records. The store features American 
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folk music but handles folk recordings from overseas as well. Holzman 2 
has uncovered a supply of old Asch and Disc records long unavailable a 
that should bring crowds of Frank Warner and John Jacob Niles 4 
admirers to the counters of the store. 


ization for making television films, began operations with a hilarious 
version of Blue-Beard. In it, Burl was narrator and played the leading ' 
part. Other TV versions of lore and legend will follow this effort. Josh Be: 
White returned to Europe to fill 70 late-summer concert engagements fe 
in the British Isles and Scandinavia. He looked forward to repeating i 
the successful tour of a year ago that had established him as an Ameri- 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. G-L Productions, the Burl Ives organ- i ; 








can favorite of Continental audiences. In Albany, the annual Tulip “ae 
Festival was celebrated with an afternoon of traditional Dutch dances Pe: 
in colorful, historic costume. A group of Gothamites welcomed May FSi 
Day with a reenactment in nearby New Jersey of the Medieval cele- a 
bration of the marriage of Jack in the Green to the May Queen. Be: 


W. G. T. Bi 
s 2 
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